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Preface 


THE PRESENT leadership training course replaces Dr. 
F. E. Mayer’'s popular course American Churches — Beliefs 
and Practices. The wide circulation of this course (more 
than 80,000 copies) reveals a genuine interest in the differ- 
ences that divide the churches. It speaks of a desire to 
know why there are so many churches and, in particular, 
why the Christian church is divided into many groups. 

In the present course all the denominations and the 
non-Christian cults are viewed from the vantage point of 
what Lutherans believe. Lutherans need to familiarize 
themselves with the doctrines of their own church and by 
prayerful reading of the Scriptures reassure themselves of 
their Biblical basis. But for that matter, all believers in 
Christ will want to have an understanding of Christian 
doctrine sufficient to enable them to recognize doctrine 
that is contrary to the Scriptures. 

On parents, pastors, and church teachers rests the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the members of the church from 
error. For the fulfillment of this responsibility we must 
ourselves have a clear knowledge of the truths of Scrip- 
ture and be able to judge all teaching that comes to us 
by such media as the printed page and the peddlers of 
strange doctrine who knock at our doors. 
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For the purpose of this course the author has arranged 
the materials under the following heads: The Lutheran 
Church, The Greek and Latin Churches, The Reformed 
Calvinistic Churches, and so on. He has shown the source 
of doctrine and the basic doctrines of the various groups. 
Students who see these two things clearly will find it rela- 
tively easy to examine the beliefs and practièes of the vari- 
ous churches in the light of God’s Word. 

We are living in an age of tolerance in which criticism 
of other peoples religious beliefs is not in good taste. 
However, the person whose faith is firmly grounded on 


the Word of God cannot stand aloof and let error go un- 


challenged. He must “speak the truth in love,” but speak 
the truth he must, especially in view of the use of mass 
media for the spread of false teaching. Christian Science, 
Theosophy, and other errorists are utilizing the newspapers, 
magazines, tracts, and the radio to circulate their soul- 
destroying errors. Even TV has become a popular medium 
for the sowing of the seed of false doctrine. Church mem- 
bers need to be warned. He who is forewarned is fore- 
armed. It is the ignorant who are falling prey to the wolves 
in sheep's clothing. 


In studying the teachings of Christian churches and . 
non-Christian sects and cults, we must bear in mind that ! 
the Holy Spirit is at work wherever the Gospel is preached. ! 
In all churches in which the Gospel is taught along with ! 


false doctrine, there may be people who put their whole 
trust in the Savior and His redeeming work and are there- 
fore children of God. Though true Lutherans cannot enter 
into church fellowship with these people, as followers of 
Christ they praise and thank God for bringing people into 
life with Him wherever the Gospel is preached. 


ARNOLD C. MUELLER 
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Chapter One . . . Historical Survey 
of the Church 


The Planting of the Church 


Jesus compared the kingdom of heaven to a grain of 
mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his field. 
This small seed grew into a large shrub and became 
a tree so large that the birds of the air came and made 
nests in its branches. He also compared it to leaven which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till it 
was all leavened (Matt. 13:31-33). With these parables 
our Lord described the growth of the kingdom of heaven 
and its transforming power. At the same time He predicted 
the growth of His church on earth and its blessed influence 
among men. 


Meaning of the Word “Church” 


The word “church” has an interesting and instructive 
history. It is derived from the Greek word kyrios, which 
means Lord. (The congregation chants the Kyrie when 
it prays: “Lord, have mercy upon us”) The adjective 
kyriakon, derived from kyrios, designates something that 
belongs to the kyrios, or Christ the Lord. The church, 
therefore, is a body which as a kyriakon belongs to the 
Lord. 
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Strictly speaking in the light of the foregoing, one should 
never ascribe the word “church” to any group of people 
who do not belong to the Lord as His body (Eph. 1:22, 23). 
A religious body which denies the deity of Jesus Christ, 
such as the Unitarians, the Mormons, or Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, should not be called a church. 


In the Smalcald Articles Luther says: “Thank God, 
[today] a child seven years old knows what the church is, 
namely, the holy believers and lambs who hear the voice 
of their Shepherd” (Part IIL, Art. XII). In his Large Cate- 
chism he gives this classic definition: “I believe that there 
is upon earth a little holy group and congregation of pure 
saints, under one Head, even Christ, called together by 
the Holy Ghost in one faith, one mind and understanding, 
with manifold gifts, yet agreeing in love, without sects or 
schisms. I am also a part and member of the same, a sharer 
and joint owner of all the goods it possesses, brought to it 
and incorporated into it by the Holy Ghost by having heard 
and continuing to hear the Word of God, which is the be- 
ginning of entering it. For formerly, before we had attained 
to this, we were altogether of the devil, knowing nothing 
of God and of Christ. Thus until the Last Day the Holy 
Ghost abides with the holy congregation, or Christendom, 
by means of which He fetches us to Christ and which He 
employs to teach and preach to us the Word, whereby He 
works and promotes sanctification, causing it daily to grow 
and become strong in the faith and its fruits which He 
pioduces- 0, (fhelCreedMArt/IIL) 


Dr. C. F. W. Walther put it thus: “The church, in the 
proper sense of the term, is the communion of saints, that 
is, the sum total of all those who have been called by the 
Holy Spirit through the Gospel from out of the lost and 
condemned human race, who truly believe in Christ, and 
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who have been sanctified by this faith and incorporated 
into Christ” (Church and Ministry, Thesis I) 


Distinction Between Invisible and Visible Church 


Because no man can look into another’s heart and see 
if he believes in Jesus as his Savior, the “congregation of 
pure saints” is often referred to as the invisible church. 
The visible church is defined as the whole number of those 
who profess the Christian faith and are gathered about 
God’s Word, but among whom, besides the true Christians, 
there are also such as profess Christianity but are not true 
believers in Christ. The invisible church is the one, holy, 
catholic (universal), and apostolic church, outside which 
there is no salvation. The visible church is organized into 
congregations, synods, and denominations, or whatever 
terms may be applied to its divisions. This book is chiefly 
concerned with the visible church and its various divisions. 
For practical purposes it also includes some non-Christian 
cults. 


The Disciples Become Apostles 


On a mountain in Galilee Jesus gave His assembled fol- 
lowers the great missionary command, telling them to go 
and make disciples of all nations by baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
and by teaching them to observe all things whatsoever He 
had commanded them (Matt. 28:19, 20). With this com- 
mission He made apostles (missionaries, men who are sent) 
of His disciples (pupils or students). He sent them as His 
witnesses. They were to speak of what they had seen and 
heard. This they were to do in all the world. He said: 
“You shall be My witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” (Acts 1:8 RSV) 
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Five Great Centers of Christianity 


Jesus was with His disciples as He had promised them 
(Matt. 28:20). He sent them the Holy Spirit to lead them 
into all truth and to give them courage to proclaim His 
Word in a hostile world. They were the foundation on 
which the church was built, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief Cornerstone (Eph.2:20). By thè time of the 
ascension of Christ as many as 500 believers were gathered 
at the mountainside. On the day of Pentecost about 3,000 
souls were added to the number of the disciples (Acts 2). 
When Peter and John preached in the portico called Solo- 
mon’s, many of those who heard their message believed, 
and the number of the men was about 5,000 (Acts 4:4). 
The persecution which followed the death of Stephen scat- 
tered the believers through the region of Judea and Sa- 
maria. 

By the grace of God Saul the persecutor became Paul 
the apostle (Acts 9:1-20). Paul planted the church at 
various key positions in Asia Minor and in Europe. Others 
planted it in Africa. Here Alexandria became one of the 
five great centers of the church. The other four were Jeru- 
salem and Antioch in Asia, and Constantinople and Rome 
in Europe. The bishops or heads of these centers were 
regarded as the spiritual fathers of the surrounding areas, 
for as the church grew from its modest beginnings, its 
members found it expedient to adopt some form of organ- 
ization. 


Dangers That Threatened the Early Church 


Where the church is planted, the devil is not idle. He 
tries to curb the preaching of the Gospel. To do this he 
resorts to persecutions and false doctrine. Jesus predicted 
that the devil would do this (John 16:1,2). He was per- 
secuted, so His disciples had to expect the same treatment, 
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for “the servant is not greater than his lord” (John 15:20). 
Jesus warned His disciples against false prophets. He said: 
“Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” (Matt. 
7:15) 


Persecutions 


AI of the Lord'’s disciples, excepting John, died a mar- 
tyrs death. The New Testament shows that the Lord's 
warning against false prophets was very much in order 
even in the days of the apostles. Paul, for example, found 
it necesary to defend the doctrine of salvation by grace 
against Judaizing teachers who insisted that the Christians 
must continue to keep the ceremonial laws of the Old 
Testament in order to be saved. 

Persecutions raged and false prophets abounded in the 
early church. During the first three centuries the church 
was subjected to ten major and many less bloody perse- 
cutions. Still it kept on growing. Not always but frequently 
the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the church. 
In later centuries equally bloody persecutions were inflicted 
by an erring church on its own members who were faithful 
to the Lords Word. 


False Teachers 


When the fury of the earlier centuries quieted down, 
false teachers became more daring in proclaiming their 
errors. At the beginning of the fourth century Arius denied 
the deity of Jesus. A century later Nestorius denied the 
communion of natures in the person of Christ and insisted 
that Mary could not really be regarded as the mother of 
God. In opposition to Nestorius, Eutyches taught that the 
human nature in Christ was absorbed, swallowed up, by 
the divine nature. Macedonius, about the middle of the 
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fourth century, declared the Holy Spirit to be a mere 
creature and inferior to the Son of God. Pelagius denied 
the total depravity of the human heart and taught salva- 
tion by good works. These false teachers stirred up bitter 
controversies in the church; but though the church was 
divided in these theological battles, it was not defeated. 
In fact, these controversies compelled the church to formu- 
late its creeds and to defend those which had already been 
formulated. 
The Ecumenical Creeds 


The Apostles Creed 


The ecumenical, or general, creeds are the Apostles 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. The 
Apostles Creed antedates the theological controversies of 
the fourth and the fifth century. It has come through the 
ages as an echo of the golden age of the early church. 
Although it occupies a secondary position in the Eastern 
Church, it has been the outstanding bond of union between 
all ages and sections of the church. Luther said: “Christian 
truth could not possibly be put into a shorter and clearer 
statement.” For centuries it has served the church as a sum- 
mary of the Christian faith for purposes of catechetical 
instruction and general public confession. 


The Nicene Creed 


The Nicene Creed grew out of the necessity of defend- 
ing the apostolic doctrine concerning the deity of Christ 
against Arius, and the deity of the Holy Spirit against the 
followers of Macedonius. The Nicene Creed was not in- 
tended to present every article of the Christian faith, but 
it confesses and defends the fundamental truths of the 
Scriptural doctrine of God. 
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The Athanasian Creed 


The origin of the Athanasian Creed is obscure. Since 
the ninth century some have ascribed it to Athanasius, the 
heroic defender of the doctrine of Christs deity against 
Arius. But it is obviously of later origin, inasmuch as it 
presupposes later heresies, such as those of Nestorius and 
Eutyches. Luther called this confession the grandest pro- 
duction of the church since the times of the apostles. The 
last paragraph reads: “This is the catholic (general) faith; 
which except a man believes faithfully and firmly, he can- 
not be saved.” This could be paraphrased to read: “Which 
a man must believe faithfully and firmly or he cannot be 
a member of the Christian church,” for the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity and especially that of Christs deity and re- 
demptive work is the foundation on which the church is 
built. (Eph. 2:20) 


The Great Schism 


Though the ecumenical creeds served as symbols or 
confessions around which all true Christians could rally 
in the confession of their faith, they did not prevent the 
tragic schism, or split, which divided the Eastern, or Greek, 
Church from the Western, or Latin, Church. 

The political reasons for the break may be traced back 
to the reforms of Emperor Diocletian (A. D.284—305), 
who divided the Roman Empire into East and West, each 
under its own Imperator Caesar Augustus. This political 
partition of the empire drew a line between the Latin and 
Greek cultures and prepared the blueprints for a later 
partition of the church. 

The Mohammedan conquests of Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and Antioch left the patriarch of Constantinople and the 
pope of Rome as the chief political and ecclesiastical rivals 
in the church. Personal rivalries, conflicting church prac- 
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tices and doctrinal concerns, differences in culture — all 
combined in the course of centuries to lead to the final 
division in 1054. 


The Iconoclastic Controversy (the debate over the use 
of images) in the eighth century proved to be a painful 
irritant. The Western Church’s addition of the words “and 
the Son” to the phrase “proceedeth from the Father” in the 
Nicene Creed gave the quarrel between East and West 
a doctrinal basis. The final break may, however, be attrib- 
uted to a clash between the patriarch of Constantinople 
and the pope of Rome. 


The Growth of Papal Power 
Increasing Weakness of the Roman Empire 


As the power of the western part of the Roman Em- 
pire declined, that of the bishop of Rome and his prestige 
as a leader increased. The Goths and the Vandals, who 
invaded and overthrew the Roman Empire in the West, 
had been converted to Arianism. It was quite natural, 
therefore, for the orthodox Christians, who accepted the 
Apostles Creed and the Nicene Creed (and later the 
Athanasian Creed), to look to the bishop of Rome for 
leadership. Even though its glory faded in the minds of 
the people, Rome was still the capital of the West. 


Active Mission Work by the Monks 


The monks who went out to convert the unbelievers 
did much to expand the pope’s power. It was through 
missionaries sent by Rome that the Arian conquerors of 
the West were finally brought to the orthodox doctrine 
and that pagans in England and in Germany were con- 
verted to Christianity. | 
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The Creeping Blight of Error 


Unfortunately the pope did not use his expanding power 
to keep the church faithful to the truth of Christs Word. 
Though he regarded himself as the successor of Peter, 
who was to feed the Lord’s sheep, he permitted the food 
which he gave them to be adulterated. In the course of 
centuries errors of various kinds crept into the teachings 
of the church. So-called reform councils, which met dur- 
ing the first half of the fifteenth century, failed to correct 
the evils in the church. 


Individuals like Peter Waldo (d. 1217), John Wiclif 
(d. 1384), and John Hus (d. 1415) tried to lead the church 
back to the Scriptures, but Hus was burned at the stake, 
and Wiclifs bones were disinterred and turned to ashes. 
Nevertheless, their testimony could not be silenced with 
fre. Followers of Waldo and of Hus lived on as separate 
churches, and followers of Wiclif, nicknamed “Lollards,” 
continued proclaiming their teacher’s doctrine despite bit- 
ter persecution. Eventually the followers of Wiclif and Hus 
were suppressed by war and persecution or were absorbed 
by the sixteenth-century Reformation, but the followers 
of Waldo continue to this day as the church of the 
Waldenses. | 

The Reformation 


A reformation is a change back to a former normal con- 
dition. The Reformation inaugurated by God through 
Martin Luther aimed to restore the church, deformed in 
the course of centuries by false doctrine and wrong prac- 
tice, to its early normal condition. 

Various causes prepared the way for this momentous 
movement. They may be grouped as religious, political, 
economic, and intellectual. Some rulers introduced the 
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Reformation in their lands for political reasons. Some 
people welcomed it to escape the financial demands of 
the papacy. Others were critical of the church’s attitude 
toward the new learning (the Renaissance). But by far 
the most important cause was religious. 


Luther in Germany 


Luther, seeking the answer to the question: How do 
I obtain a gracious God? found it in the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. 1:17: “The just shall live by faith” These words told 
him that the sinner is not saved by his own good works 
but receives forgiveness of his sins only through faith in 
Jesus Christ as his Savior. Luther had tried works and 
failed to find peace with God. St. Paul taught him to rely 
solely on the grace of God, who through faith imputes to 
the penitent sinner the righteousness of Jesus Christ. This 
conviction made Luther the Great Reformer of the church, 
for what he believed he taught. 


When Luther found that the people were misled by 
the sale of indulgences to trust in a false way of salvation, 
he challenged this practice of gathering money, inviting 
debate on the famous 95 Theses naïled to the door of the 
castle church in Wittenberg. The posting of these theses, 
Oct. 31, 1517, may be regarded as the dawn of the Refor- 
mation, 


Despite the opposition of the papacy, the Reformation 
spread rapidly, entering various lands chiefly through 
Luther’s writings. By 1540 it covered all of northern and 
most of middle Germany. All of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries turned to Lutheranism. In the states bordering on 
Germany or inhabited by Germans most of the people 
welcomed it. 
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Zwingli and Calvin in Switzerland 


In Switzerland Ulrich Zwingli (d. 1531) and John Cal- 
vin (d. 1564) led the people away from Rome. Unfor- 
tunately they also caused a division in the Protestant ranks 
by departing from some of Luther’s doctrines. Their doc- 
trines spread into southern Germany and followed the 
Rhine into the Netherlands. 


The Reformation in Other Lands 


The Huguenots in France were followers of Calvin. 
John Knox introduced Calvin’s doctrine and church polity 
in Scotland. England separated from Rome for rather 
worldly reasons but soon leaned toward Protestantism, 
favoring the doctrines of Calvin. | 

In the great schism of the eleventh century the church 
divided itself into an Eastern and a Western church (or, 
more accurately, into a group of Eastern churches and a 
Western church). The Reformation divided the Western 
Church into a Roman Catholic Church and a number of 
Protestant churches. 


New Churches and Cults 


The two main divisions of the Protestant churches may 
be designated as Lutheran and Calvinist, or Reformed. 
The latter represents the followers of Zwingli and Calvin. 
In a general way these include the Episcopalians, the 
Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed, the Baptists, and 
various other religious groups. Why so many divisions? 
It would take many pages to answer this question. Some 
of the divisions are due to differences in doctrine; some are 
due to differences in practice. Some of the divisions are 
due to political boundaries and differences in language. 
But no matter how many external divisions there may be 
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in Christendom, all believers in Jesus Christ as the Savior 
of the world, constitute the one, holy, catholic (universal), 
and apostolic church, whose only Head is Christ. 


Old World Churches in the New World 


Luther was a schoolboy when Columbus discovered 
America. The early explorations and colonizations of 
America paralleled the Reformation. Spain and Portugal 
planted the Roman Catholic Church in the New World. 
The English colonies were mostly Protestant. In the course 
of time all Old World churches and cults were represented 
in the New World: Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Mennonites, Quakers, and others. Most 
American churches can trace their origin to the Old World, 
but America added some of her own. 


New Churches and Cults in America 


America has been called the melting pot of people. 
In a sense that could also be applied to religious groups. 
Even the churches which retained their Old World identity 
underwent certain changes in doctrine or practice, perhaps 
in both, in the New World. Imaginative religious leaders 
founded new churches or cults by combining the religious 
or philosophical ideas of various religious bodies. America 
has produced the Mormons, the Spiritualists, the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, the Christian Scientists, and numerous 
other churches and cults. 


The Present Religious Scene in America 


_ To a visitor from another continent the religious scene 
in America today may seem dreadfully confusing. There 
are in the United States approximately 260 religious de- 
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nominations large enough to be statistically significant. 
Besides these there may be thousands of minor religious 
groups which are not recorded. But the situation is not 
as bad as it seems. By far the larger number of all the 
people who profess some religious affiliation are found in 
about a dozen of the larger religious bodies. In a study 
such as this it will suffice to treat the various religious 
bodies as members of larger groups which may be related 
in some way in doctrine, church practice, or both. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Name three religious bodies which are not included in our def- 
inition of ‘‘church’’ because they deny the deity of Christ. 

2. What do we mean by the church of Jesus Christ? 

3. It was not long before the witnessing of the disciples showed 
remarkable results. In time there were many churches, concen- 
trated around five great centers of the church known as patri- 
archates. Which were these five patriarchates? 

4. What dangers threatened the early church? Which of the two 
was fhe more to be dreaded? 

5. What were three factors that led to the split of the church into 
the Eastern and the Western Church in 1054? 

6. Name three causes for the rapid spread of the Reformation. 

7. When Luther was undergoing the terrific struggle out of which 
came the assurance of God's forgiveness, what Scripture pas- 
sage helped him in his discovery of the truth? 

8. What were the geographical areas to which the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation had spread by 1540? 

9. In spite of external divisions, how can members of the true 
church of Jesus Christ be recognized? 

10. Name some churches and cults originating in America. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. How can true believers in Christ be called a ‘‘communion of 
saints’ when the Bible says that ‘‘there is not a just man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not”? ({Eccl. 7:20) 

2. Prominent among the individuals who tried to correct the evils 
which had crept into the church were Peter Waldo, John Wiclif, 
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and John Hus. Prepare a brief statement relating to the work 
and the fate of each of these reformers. 


. Explain how the nailing of 95 theses on the door of the casile 


church at Wittenberg could be regarded as ‘‘the dawn of the 
Reformation."’ 


. Find some important doctrinal differences between the Calvinists 


and the Lutherans. Write a brief summary of what you may 
find. * 


Chapter Two . .. The Lutheran Church 


IN studying the major denominations in America, 
Lutheran church leaders need first to be established in the 
point of view of the Lutheran Church. An understanding 
of Lutheran doctrine will serve as the basis for comparing 
the Lutheran position with that of other church denomi- 
nations. 


Dr. Walther's Definition 


In his notable writing on “The Lutheran Church the 
True Visible Church,” Dr. C. F. W. Walther submitted this 
definition of the Lutheran Church: “The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church is the total of all who unreservedly accept 
all canonical books of the Old and New Testaments as 
God’s revealed Word and who confess agreement with the 
teaching again brought to light through Luther’s reforma- 
tion and presented concisely in writing to Emperor and 
Empire at Augsburg in 1530 and repeated and expanded 
in the other so-called Lutheran symbols” This definition 
directs our attention to the name of the Lutheran Church, 
to the pure Word of God, and to the Lutheran symbols. 


The Name ‘‘Lutheran’ 

The name “Lutheran” is an expression of honor which 

Luther did not desire. He begged his zealous followers 
[23] 
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who began to call themselves Lutherans: “Please do not 
use my name; do not call yourselves Lutherans, but Chris- 
tians. ... The doctrine is not mine; I have not been cruci- 
fied for anyone. . .. Why should I, a poor mortal, give 
my meaningless name to Christs children?” (St. L. ed. 
X:370). When, however, his opponents resorted to name 
calling in an attempt to discredit the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion (see Apology, XV [VIII], 44), Luther sanctioned the 
use of his name, 


The word “Evangelical” frequently precedes the word 
“Lutheran” in the name of the Lutheran Church or of Lu- 
theran churches. The name of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod was formerly “The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States.” This name 
was shortened for the sake of convenience. The beautiful 
word “Evangelical” is derived from the Greek word mean- 
ing “Gospel.” Churches which include it in their name 
wish to emphasize the fact that they believe in salvation 
by grace through faith and not by the works of the Law. 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is still thoroughly 
Evangelical, a true Gospel church, even though the word 
“Evangelical” has been eliminated from its name. 


The Pure Word of God 


The Lutheran Church is a Bible church. She receives 
the Word of God, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testament, as the only source and standard of doc- 
trine, the sole authority in matters of faith and life. On the 
authority of Scripture (1 Peter 4:11; John 8:31, 82; Is. 8:20; 
and other passages) she declares: “The Word of God shall 
establish articles of faith, and no one else, not even an 
angel” (Smalc. Art., P. IL, Art. II, 15). Again, “The Holy 
Scriptures alone remain the only judge, rule, and standard 
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according to which, as the only test-stone, all dogmas shall 
and must be discerned and judged” (Formula of Concord, 
Epit., Sum. Con., 7). The Augsburg Confession is con- 
cerned only with “showing what manner of doctrine from 
the Holy Scriptures and the pure Word of God has been 
up to this time set forth in our [the Lutheran] lands” 
(Preface, 8). Its final words are: “. . . according to the 
Scriptures.” (Conclusion, 7) 

Therefore the sole rule and standard according to which 
all doctrines together with all teachers in the church should 
be judged “are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of 
the Old and of the New Testament alone” (F. C. Epit, 
Sum. Con., 1). To safeguard this principle, Lutheran pas- 
tors are asked: “Dost thou believe the canonical books 
of the Old and the New Testament to be the inspired Word 
of God and the only infallible rule of faith and practice?” 
To this question the candidate to be ordained must answer: 
“T do so believe.” 


The Lutheran Symbols, or Confessions 


The apostle Peter exhorts: “Sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts and be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you, with meekness and fear” (1 Peter 8:15). This the 
Lutheran church aims to do in her confessions. If some- 
one asks a Lutheran: “What does the Lutheran Church 
teach?” or: “What do you as a Lutheran believe?” he can 
direct the inquirer to the Lutheran confessions, 

The Lutheran confessions may also be regarded as a 
standard around which Lutherans can rally in their com- 
mon defense of the doctrines of the Scriptures against 
error, or they may be regarded as a flag to which the 
teachers of the church pledge loyalty. Every member of 
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the Lutheran Church is expected to subscribe not only to 
the Bible but also to the confessions as a correct presenta- 
tion of Biblical doctrines. For the layman this means at 
least Luther’s Small Catechism; for the pastor and teacher 
it means all the confessions adopted by the Lutheran 
Church. 


Therefore pastors and professors are asked at the time 
of their ordination or installation: “Dost thou accept the 
three Ecumenical Creeds — the Apostles, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian — as faithful testimonies to the truth of 
the Holy Scriptures, and dost thou reject all the errors 
which they condemn?” and: “Dost thou believe that the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession is a true exposition of 
the Word of God and a correct exhibition of the doctrine 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church; and that the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, the two Catechisms of Martin 
Luther, the Smalcald Articles, and the Formula of Con- 
cord — as contained in the Book of Concord — are also in 
agreement with this one Scriptural faith?” To both of these 
questions the candidate must answer, “I do.” The offciat- 
ing minister then asks: “Dost thou solemnly promise that 
thou wilt perform the duties of thy office in accordance 
with these Confessions and that all thy teaching and thy 
administration of the Sacraments shall be in conformity 
with the Holy Scriptures and with the afore-mentioned 
Confessions?” 


In their constitutions Lutheran bodies — congregations 
as well as synods — commonly define their doctrinal posi- 
tion in these or similar words: “We confess the canonical 
books of the Old and the New Testament to be the inspired 
Word of God and therefore the only rule of faith and life, 
and the confessional writings of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church to be a correct presentation of the doctrines of 
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this Word” Why this earnest insistence on loyalty to the 
Holy Scriptures and the doctrines drawn from them and 
summarized in the Lutheran confessions? Because for true 
Lutherans there can be nothing more important than the 
truths which God has revealed to us and which are so 
clearly and forcefully proclaimed in the Lutheran con- 
fessions. 


The Ecumenical Creeds 


In answer to the charge that the Lutheran Church has 
departed from the ancient faith of the Christian Church 
and is therefore a new sect, the Lutheran fathers officially 
declared their full agreement with the ecumenical creeds. 
In the preface of the Formula of Concord they declare: 
“And because directly after the times of the apostles and 
even while they were still living, false teachers and heretics 
arose, and symbols, i.e., brief, concise confessions were 
composed against them in the early church, which were 
regarded as the unanimous, universal Christian faith and 
the confession of the orthodox and true church, namely, 
the Apostles Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian 
Creed, we pledge ourselves to them, and hereby reject all 
heresies and dogmas which, contrary to them, have been 
introduced into the church of God.” 

It was therefore to be expected that these creeds would 
be included in the Book of Concord. This was in full 
accord with Article I of the Augsburg Confession, in which 
Lutherans professed their adherence to the Nicene Creed 
with these words: “Our churches with common consent 
do teach that the decree of the Council of Nicaea concern- 
ing the Unity of the Divine Essence and concerning the 
Three Persons is true and to be believed without doubting.” 
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The Augsburg Confession 


The Augsburg Confession is the momentous document 
which Philip Melanchthon wrote as the Lutheran witness 
to Emperor Charles V and the Diet of the Holy Roman 
Empire on June 25, 1530. It consists of 28 articles. Of these 
the first 21 present the Lutheran doctrine and sum- 
marize Luther’s teaching. They prove that the Lutherans 
were not teaching new doctrines contrary to Scrip- 
ture and did not constitute a new religious sect. Articles 
22-98 treat of the medieval abuses which the Lutherans 
had corrected. 

Their reading made a profound impression, not only on 
the Lutherans but even on many of their opponents. 
Bishop Stadion of Augsburg exclaimed: “What has been 
read is the pure truth, and we cannot deny it” When 
John Eck, one of Luther’s most active opponents, told Duke 
William of Bavaria that he was able to refute the Augsburg 
Confession with the fathers but not with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, William replied: “So, indeed, I hear that the Lu- 
therans are sitting in the Scripture and we, who follow 
the Pontiff, outside of it.” 

The Augsburg Confession is still the foremost Lutheran 
confession, a symbol of identification for Lutherans around 
the world. It is often known by its Latin name Augustana. 


The Apology 


After the Augsburg Confession had been read before 
the diet, Emperor Charles V ordered his Roman Catholic 
theologians to refute it The document which they 
prepared is known as the Roman Confutation. Philip 
Melanchthon thereupon wrote the Apology in defense of 
the Augsburg Confession. The Apology is a more elaborate 
presentation of the Lutheran doctrine than the Confession 
itself and is a scholarly defense of Biblical truths. 
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The Smalcald Articles 


The Smalcald Articles, so called because they were 
adopted at the city of Smalcald during an important con- 
vention of Lutherans held there in the year 1537, were 
written by Luther to be presented to the general council 
of the church which the pope had summoned to meet at 
Mantua, in northern Italy. This confession was written 
by Luther himself. The pope had defined the purpose of 
the council as the “utter extirpation of the poisonous, pes- 
tilential Lutheran heresy.” 


Luther prepared his confession in three parts. In the 
first part he treats the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the 
person of Christ in four brief articles. Of these he says: 
“There is no dispute nor contention about these articles.” 
Part two treats the fundamental differences between Lu- 
therans and papists, such as salvation alone by faith in 
Christ, the Mass, convents, and the pope’s authority. Part 
three discusses mostly doctrinal questions, such as sin, the 
Law, the Gospel, the sacraments, and the like. To Luther’s 
three parts Melanchthon added a “Treatise on the Power 
and Primacy of the Pope.” 


Luthers Small and Large Catechisms 


Both of Luther’s catechisms were published in the year 
1529, one year before the reading of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but they were accepted as confessional writings 
of the Lutheran Church at a later time. The Small Cate- 
chism was to be used as a “handbook of Christian instruc- 
tion” for both young and old. It met a crying need in an 
age of religious ignorance. It sets forth the great vital 
truths of the Bible in a simple way, so that even a child can 
grasp them. The Large Catechism discusses in greater 
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detail the five chief parts of Christian doctrine presented 
in the Small Catechism. 

The Formula of Concord endorsed both catechisms as 
confessional writings because they helped the common 
people to distinguish between pure and false doctrine, 
because they had been unanimously approved and re- 
ceived by all churches adhering to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and publicly used in churches, schools, and privately 
in homes, and because also in them the Christian doctrine 
is presented in the simplest and most correct way. 


The Formula of Concord 


The Formula of Concord, the last of the Lutheran con- 
fessions, was completed in 1577. After Luthers death a 
number of theological controversies disturbed the Lutheran 
Church. The Formula of Concord was the result of a com- 
bination of theological documents which aimed to settle 
these controversies. It is essentially à restatement of the 
principal Lutheran doctrines presented in previous Lu- 
theran confessional writings. In a sermon Jacob Andreae, 
one of the authors of the Formula, could truly say: “It is 
in reality nothing but Luther’s Catechism.” 


The Book of Concord 


Fifty years had passed since the Lutherans presented 
the Augsburg Confession to Charles V on June 25, 1530. 
These were years of religious ferment in Western Christen- 
dom. In the heated religious controversies of that time the 
Lutherans had in their confessional writings been ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked them a reason of 
the hope that was in them (1 Peter 8:15). Now, to com- 
memorate the golden jubilee of the Augsburg Confession, 
they published the Book of Concord on June 25, 1580. 
It contained all the Lutheran confessions, including the 
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Formula of Concord. “Book of Concord” — Concordia in 
Latin — means “Book of Agreement.” 


Doctrines of the Lutheran Church 

God 

On the basis of the Holy Scriptures the Lutheran 
Church teaches that there is one true God, the Holy Trin- 
ity: the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, three distinct 
persons but of one and the same divine being, equal in 
nature, power, and majesty ( Deut. 6:4; 1 Cor. 8:4; Col. 2:9; 
Matt. 28:19). All teachers and communions that deny the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity are outside the pale of Bibli- 
cal Christianity. 


Creation 


Since no man was present when the world came into 
existence, we must look for a reliable account of creation 
to God’s own revelation and record found in God’s book, 
the Bible. According to it “God created the heavens and 
the earth,” and this Lutherans believe in the face of all 
evolutionary theories to the contrary. 


Man and Sin 


The first man was not brutelike nor merely capable of 
intellectual development, but God created man in His own 
image (Gen. 1:26, 27; Eph. 4:24; Col. 8:10), that is, in true 
knowledge of God and in perfect righteousness, or holiness. 

Sin, the Bible teaches, came into the world by the 
fall of the first man (Gen. 3). Through this first sin of 
Adam and Eve all men have lost the original knowledge of 
God, righteousness, and holiness, and thus all men are 
sinners already by birth, dead in sins, inclined toward evil, 
and subject to the wrath of God (Rom. 5:12, 18; Eph. 2: 
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1-3). Furthermore, no sinner can by his own efforts recon- 
cile himself to God and thus obtain eternal life. 


Redemption 


What the sinner could not do to save himself God in 
mercy did for him. The eternal Son of God was made 
man, conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary. Jesus Christ is therefore “true God, begotten of the 
Father from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary” — the God-man. As such He redeemed the fallen 
human race, both fulfilling the divine Law for each indi- 
vidual and suffering and dying in the place of each sinner. 
Thus God has reconciled the whole sinful world unto Him- 
self (Gal. 4:4, 5; 8:18; 2 Cor. 5:18, 19), for as true man 
Jesus could be man’s substitute and as true God He could 
overcome sin, death, and Satan. His deity gave His life, 
suffering, and death redemptive value. 


Justification by Faith 


In Christ — so the Lutheran church teaches — there is 
complete and universal redemption. He has atoned for all 
the sins of every sinner (2 Cor. 5:19). The forgiveness 
which He procured for all men He offers to them in the 
Gospel. Faith created by the power of the Holy Spirit is 
the hand which receives the forgiveness. By faith the be- 
liever takes hold of and makes his own the perfect right- 
eousness which Christ won for all men by His perfect 
obedience and His innocent suffering and death in the sin- . 
ner’s stead. (Rom. 3:21—4:5; John 17:38; Rom. 10:9; Acts 
10:43; John 3:16; Acts 16:31) 

By this faith in Christ, through which men obtain for- 
giveness of sins, is not meant any human effort to fulfill 
the Law of God after the example of Christ, nor does faith 
justify inasmuch as it is a work of man but only inasmuch 
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as through the Holy Spirit it lays hold of the grace offered, 
the forgiveness of sins (Rom, 4:16). The Augsburg Con- 
fession declares: “Men cannot be justified before God by 
their own strength, merits, or works but are freely justified 
for Christs sake, through faith, when they believe that they 
are received into favor and that their sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, who by His death has made satisfaction for 
our sins. This faith God imputes for righteousness in His 
sight. Rom. 3 and 4” (Art. IV) 


Conversion 


Conversion, or regeneration, consists in this, that a man, 
having learned from the Law of God that he is a lost and 
condemned sinner, is turned away from sin and brought 
back to God through the Gospel, by the working of the 
Holy Spirit, to faith in the Savior. This faith in Christ is 
neither wholly nor in the least part the work of man but 
the work of God’s grace and almighty power alone. (Phil. 
129 %Eph"2:6; Jer: 91:18) 


The Means of Grace 

Only the Holy Spirit can bring a sinner to justifying 
faith in the Savior. “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 12:38). This the Holy Spirit 
does through the means of grace, the Gospel and the sacra- 
ments. The preaching of the Word is the power of God 
(1 Cor. 1:18). Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God. (Rom. 10:17) 

This is the same powerful Word which is connected 
with the water in Baptism and with the bread and the wine 
in Holy Communion. With it the Holy Spirit also keeps 
the believer in saving faith (1 Peter 1:5). “For through 
the Word and Sacraments, as through instruments, the 
Holy Ghost is given, who works faith, where and when 
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it pleases God, in them that hear the Gospel, to wit, that 
God, not for our own merits, but for Christs sake, justifies 


those who believe that they are received into grace for 
Christs sake” (AC, Art V) 


Sanctification and Good Works 


Being justified, the Christian is now a"child of God 
(Gal. 3:26). He is a new creature through faith in Jesus 
and the working of God’s Spirit in him (2 Cor. 5:17). As 
a believer he loves God and his neighbor. He is sanctifed. 
Faith alone justifies the sinner, but faith is not without 
fruits, for it immediately brings forth good works (Eph. 
2:8-10; Gal. 2:19-21). Faith works by love. (Gal. 5:6) 

In this life sanctification is never perfect, but it ought 
to progress. The Christian regretfully sins daily (1 John 
1:8), but he strives towards perfection (Phil. 3:12), taking 
comfort from the fact that in the life eternal he will be 
perfect. 


The Church 


Lutherans believe that there is one holy Christian 
church on earth, the Head of which is Christ. The whole 
Christian church on earth is gathered, preserved, and 
governed by Christ through the Gospel. Since it is by 
faith alone that people become members of the Christian 
church, the church can be found only where the Word 
of God is in use. 


The Public Ministry 


The public ministry is the office by which the Word of 
God is preached and the sacraments are administered by 
order of and in the name of à Christian congregation. 
Christians are required by divine ordinance to make pro- 
vision that the Word of God be preached and taught in 
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their midst (local church or congregation) and that the 
sacraments be administered according to their institution, 
by persons qualified for such work (Titus 1:5; Acts 14:23: 
2 Tim. 2:2). Although the office of the ministry is a divine 
ordinance, it possesses no other power than the power of 
the Word of God (1 Peter 4:11; Heb. 18:17; Luke 10:16). 
A Christian owes obedience to his pastor or teacher only 
insofar as he proclaims the Word of God. 


Church and State 


The Lutheran Church in America supports the separa- 
tion of church and state. Although both are ordinances of 
God, their functions must not be confused. They have en- 
tirely different aims. Through the church God would save 
men for heaven. By the state He would maintain external 
order on earth, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty” (1 Tim. 2:2). The church and 
the state do not use the same means to gain their ends. 
The church employs only the Word of God (John 18:11, 36; 
2 Cor. 10:4). The state makes laws and uses force to exact 
obedience (Rom. 13:4). The state is not a servant to be 
employed in the interest of the church. 


Predestination 


The Formula of Concord declares: “The eternal elec- 
tion of God, however, not only foresees and foreknows the 
salvation of the elect, but through His gracious will and 
good pleasure in Christ Jesus is also a cause which pro- 
cures, works, facilitates, and promotes our salvation and 
whatever pertains thereto; upon it also our salvation is 
so founded that ‘the gates of hell cannot prevail against it 
(Matt. 16:18). ‘Neither shall any man pluck My sheep 
out of My hand’ (John 10:28). (Thor. Decl., XI, 8) 

God did not, however, elect or predestine any man or 
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number of men to damnation. Also those who are lost have 
been redeemed by Christ, and God earnestly desires their 
salvation and offers them salvation in the Gospel (2 Peter 
2:1; 1 Tim. 2:4). If God earnestly desires the salvation of 
all men, why is it that some are saved and others are lost? 
This mystery Lutherans do not try to solve. God is not 
the cause of man’s damnation; man is not the cause of his 
election to salvation. 


The Resurrection of the Dead and Eternal Life 


The Augsburg Confession declares: “Also they [the 
Lutherans] teach that at the consummation of the world 
Christ will appear for judgment and will raise up all the 
dead; He will give to the godly and elect eternal life and 
everlasting joys, but ungodly men and the devils He will 
condemn to be tormented without end” (Art. XVII. See 
Matt. 25; 2 Peter 3; Mark 18:32-37). The Lutheran church 
rejects the doctrine of a millennium (A. C., XVII) and 
of a purgatory. (Smalc. Art., P. II, Art. IL, 18) 


Lutheran Worship 


Lutheran worship is both sacramental and sacrificial. 
In the sacramental parts of the public service God speaks 
to man and offers to the sinner forgiveness of sin in the 
absolution, the readings, the sermon, and the sacraments. 
The Holy Spirit works through the means of grace. In the 
sacrificial parts of the service the justified sinner expresses 
his gratitude as a child of God for sins forgiven, for life 
and salvation, and brings his gifts or sacrifices to God in 
hymns and prayers and in the offering of his heart and 
hands. The Lutheran Church tries to make its public 
service as beautiful as possible with music, the fine arts, 
and a meaningful liturgy. 
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Distinctive Practices and Customs 
of the Lutheran Church 


The Lutheran Church observes and maintains certain 
time-honored customs and practices, some of which are 
derived from Scriptural command or precedent, while 
others are merely of human, ecclesiastical origin. Some of 
these are: sponsors at Baptism; the use of the wafer in 
Holy Communion; close Communion and announcement 
for Communion; confession and absolution; parochial 
schools; catechetical instruction; confirmation; ordination:; 
clerical vestments; altar and pulpit; the sign of the cross; 
set forms of prayers; the -observance of the church year, 
and the like. 


Lutheran Bodies in America 


The various Lutheran bodies in America owe their 
separate existence largely to their national background or 
to the doctrinal state of their homeland church when their 
members emigrated. The history of the Lutheran Church 
in America has been one of organizing synods and of 
uniting church bodies. The process of amalgamation or 
merger is still going on. Thus the score or so of Lutheran 
church groups in this country may soon be reduced to 
three large bodies and several very small synods. The 
cementing force in American Lutheranism must be sought 
in a loyalty to the Lutheran confessions. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Give a brief definition of the Lutheran Church as ideally con- 
ceived. 


2. What meaning is implied when the word ‘'evangelical”’ is at- 
tached to the name of a church? 


3. What importance does The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
attach to the Word of God? 


4. List the confessions adopted by the Lutheran Church. 
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. What is the meaning of ‘‘Apology'' as used in connection with 


the Augsburg Confession? 


. What doctrines are discussed in each of the four parts of the 


Smalcald Articles? 


. In a terse statement of several sentences for each doctrine, 


state the Lutheran doctrine of God, of creation, and of man 
and sin. 


. Similarly, write a statement on redemption and.justification. 
. Briefly show the Lutheran view on conversion and the means 


of grace. 
What do Lutherans believe in regard to the church and the 
public ministry? 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. Explain the place and importance of the Lutheran symbols, or 


confessions, in relation to the Word of God. 


. Read at least the first 21 articles of the Augsburg Confession 


(Concordia Publishing House, Tract No. 10-83, $1.20 a dozen), 
and list the doctrines presented in Articles I—XXI. State in 
your own words in writing what Article XVIII teaches on the 
freedom of the will. 


. Explain the two phases of Lutheran worship. Analyze an order 


of service (Morning Service, Matins, or Vespers), and specify 
which parts are essentially sacramental and which sacrificial. 


. Show the significance of the pastor's robe, the pulpit, the bap- 


tismal font, the altar, and the candlesticks for the Scriptural 
doctrine of the means of grace. 


Chapter Three . . . The Greek and the 
Latin Church 


The Eastern Orthodox Churches 


THE Eastern Orthodox churches may be defined as 
those churches which accept the decisions and decrees of 
the first seven general councils, which were meetings of 
church leaders in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Geographically these churches occupy the territory of the 
ancient Byzantine, or Greek, Empire, plus Russia. Officially 
this large family of churches is known as “The Holy Ortho- 
dox Catholic Apostolic Eastern Church.” Its popular name 
“The Greek Catholic Church” does not describe it accu- 
rately, inasmuch as this church is at present more Slavic 
than Greek. 

When the subject nations of the Turkish Empire gained 
their political independence, they organized their own 
churches as minor patriarchates, autonomous  archbish- 
oprics, or national churches. In the name “Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches,” the “Eastern” emphasizes the break with 
Rome, or the Western Church; “Orthodox” is a proud re- 
minder of the church’s defense of orthodoxy in its early 
history, as well as its conviction that it is still orthodox; 
“Churches” points to the many divisions in the church, 
including churches which can trace their origin back to the 
controversies of the fourth and the fifth century. 

[39] 
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The Eastern Orthodox churches have been described 
as theologically stagnant. In justice to these many Chris- 
tians it should be said that no other portion of Christianity 
can boast of as many martyrs who faced persecution and 
death as a result of the antagonism of pagan, Moham- 
medan, or Bolshevist terrorism. 


The Source of Doctrine 


The Greek Orthodox Catechism by C. N. Callinicos 
says: “Christianity has two sources of truths: The oral 
Divine Revelation or Holy Tradition, and the written 
Divine Revelation or Holy Scripture” Tradition is regarded 
equally as necessary and as valuable as Scripture, for tra- 
dition is said to complete and also interpret the Scriptures. 
By tradition the Greek Church means principally the 
Greek Church fathers and the seven general councils. 


Doctrinal Standards 


Though the Eastern Orthodox churches recognize the 
Apostles Creed and the Athanasian Creed as important 
confessions of the Christian faith, they do not put them on 
a level with the Nicene Creed, which is their official creed. 
In addition to the Nicene Creed they accept as doctrinal 
standards the decisions and decrees of the first seven gen- 
eral councils (Holy Tradition). Particular confessions have 
in the course of time been added to the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Orthodox churches. 


Distinctive Doctrines 


The Holy Liturgy 
The interest of the Eastern Orthodox churches is chiefly 
liturgical. Their “Holy Liturgy” is a religious drama which 
exhibits God’s dealings with man from the creation to the 
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redemption. Their church architecture is designed as a 
fitting stage for the liturgical drama. In this setting the 
doctrines of the church are dramatized. A strong spirit 
of mysticism pervades the entire service. The liturgical 
emphasis was doubtless of great value during the centuries 
in which the Eastern churches were under Mohammedan 
rule, which made preaching difficult if not altogether 


impossible. 
The Importance of the Sacraments 


Important as “The Holy Liturgy” is to these churches, 
the sacraments, or mysteries, seven in number, are re- 
garded as even more important. In his catechism, Philaret, 
bishop of Moscow, defines-a sacrament as follows: “A mys- 
tery, or sacrament, is a holy act through which grace, or 
in other words, the saving power of God, works mysteri- 
ously upon men” This saving power of God is regarded 
as the most important factor in salvation, because they 
believe that it enables Christians to perform meritorious 
works, without which faith is dead. 


Faith is not defined as the hand which receives the free 
gift of forgiveness of sin through the merits of the Savior, 
for the Orthodox churches do not teach justification by 
faith alone. Since man, according to their belief, was 
merely wounded by the fall, therefore he is not dead in 
trespasses and sins (Eph. 2:1) and is able to save himself 
in part. The Confession of Dositheus declares: “We believe 
that man is justified not simply by faith alone, but by faith 
which is active through love, that is, through faith and 
works.” (But God says: Rom. 8:33; Eph. 2:8, 9; Rom. 
3:24, 28) 


The Seven Sacraments 

The seven sacraments of the Orthodox churches are 
Baptism; unction with chrism (anointing with sacred oil 
blessed by the priest), which follows immediately upon 
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Baptism; the Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper; penance and 
confession; holy orders; marriage, and the anointing of 
the sick. Baptism must be performed by immersing three 
times. The Eucharist is offered also to children. It is 
regarded as both a sacrament and a sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. The bread, they believe, is changed into 
Christs body and the wine into His blood. In penance and 
confession the absolution is reserved to the priesthood. 
The Confession of Dositheus declares: “The office of a 
bishop is so essential that without it there could be no 
church nor any Christians. The bishop stands in uninter- 
rupted apostolic succession, a living image of God on earth, 
the source of all sacraments of the Catholic Church.” This 
absolute power over the salvation of men is not based on 
Scripture but on tradition, which in this case, as in some 
others, is contrary to Scripture. The Orthodox churches 
have no single pope over all the bishops. 


Worship of Saints, Angels, and Images 

Saints and angels are revered and asked to intercede 
between man and God. Images, but only painted ones, 
are venerated. 

The Church 

The church is defined as “the whole of those people, 
who, united in the true faith of Christ, and recognizing 
Him, although invisible, as their Supreme Head, remain 
under the visible government of shepherds instituted by 
Him, and sanctified by His Grace which is imparted in 
the sacraments” (Callinicos). Briefly stated, the church 
according to this position is the body of Christians who 
are ruled by the properly ordained hierarchy. Scripture 
knows nothing of the type of rule envisioned by this defini- 
tion. (See Eph. 2:19-22; 4:8-6; 5:25-27; 1 Peter 2:9-11C08 
4:1) 
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Divisions of the Eastern Churches in America 


The Eastern Orthodox churches appear under various 
names in America. In some cases their national origin is 
revealed in the name, as in the case of the Albanian Ortho- 
dox Church in America, the Assyrian Orthodox Church, 
and the Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church. In other 
cases the national origin of the church is concealed, as in 
the case of the Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church in 
America. There are about a dozen separate organizations 
of Orthodox churches in the United States, some of them 
under the jurisdiction of their home church, others com- 
pletely independent, 


The Latin Church: the Roman Catholic Church 


The Holy Catholic Apostolice Roman Church is often 
referred to as the Latin Church in order to distinguish it 
from the Greek Orthodox Church. The designation is 
appropriate because Latin is its official language. Prot- 
estants commonly refer to it as the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its members prefer to call it simply the Catholic Church. 
By using this shortened name they wish to indicate that 
their denomination is the universal church founded by 
Christ, whereas all other denominations are merely man- 
made sects. For the sake of brevity we shall hereafter 
frequently refer to this denomination as Rome, inasmuch 
as Rome plays such an important role in its history. 


Romés Source of Doctrine 


Like the Eastern Orthodox churches, Rome names two 
sources of doctrine: the Bible and Divine Tradition. Rome 
defines the Bible as the collection of inspired writings of 
the Old and the New Testament. In the writings of the 
Old Testament, Rome includes the apocryphal books, 
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ascribing to them the same divine authority as the canoni- 
cal books. Rome needs the Apocrypha to support her 
doctrine of intercession and masses for the dead (2 Macca- 
bees 12:42-45). It should be noted, however, that the New 
Testament writers nowhere make use of the Apocrypha as 
they do the canonical writings of the Old Testament. 
Rome’s official Bible is not the original Hebrew and Greek 
text but the Vulgate, a Latin version by St. Jerome, which 
contains various false translations, for example, in Gen. 
8:15, where the woman is said to crush the serpents head. 
English versions contain explanations so that the reader 
will understand the Bible in the Roman Catholic sense, 
for Rome regards it her exclusive right to decide on the 
true sense and the correct interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For Roman Catholics not the Bible but the church 
(actually the pope) is the rule of faith. 

Tradition is defined as doctrines handed down without 
being put in writing. Divine Tradition, according to Rome, 
was given to the church by Christ and His apostles only 
by word of mouth, though later it was put in writing by 
the fathers of the church. Tradition is regarded as of equal 
authority with the written Word of God in the Bible. 
In fact, the Bible must be understood in the light of tra- 
dition. In the final analysis, however, Rome makes use 
of the idea of tradition whenever she finds it necessary to 
defend a new doctrine or practice. Such doctrines as the 
immaculate conception of Mary, purgatory, and the infalli- 
bility of the pope are based on tradition. When, however, 
the opponents of the doctrine of papal infallibility insisted 
that this doctrine could not be supported either with Scrip- 
ture or with tradition, Pope Pius IX declared: “I am tra- 
dition!” Pius XII seems to have acted according to the 
principle of Pius IX when he made the doctrine of the 
assumption of Mary a dogma of the church. Actually, 
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therefore, the real source of Rome’s doctrine is the pope, 
who claims infallibility when he speaks officially for the 
church in matters of faith or morals. The pope, says Rome, 
can teach without speaking infallibly, as in the case of his 
encyclical letters; but even then the church must accept his 
pronouncements in obedience to his authority and in 
respect for his wisdom. 

Additional sources of doctrine, now practically made 
superfluous by the authority of the pope, are the decisions 
of the councils, especially the canons and decrees of the 
Council of Trent (1545—1563), the Roman Catechism, the 
official liturgical publications, and the canon law. 

Luther insisted on Scripture alone as the only source 
and authority in matters of faith and life. Luther’s follow- 
ers declare: “Other writings, however, of ancient or modern 
teachers, whatever name they bear, must not be regarded 
as equal to the Holy Scriptures, but all of them together 
be subjected to them, and should not be received other- 
wise or further than as witnesses, which are to show in 
what manner after the time of the apostles, and at what 
places, this pure doctrine of the prophets and apostles 
was preserved.” (F. C. Epit. Sum. Con, 2) 


Doctrinal Standards 


The doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are found 
in the ecumenical creeds, in the decisions of the general 
councils, particularly in the Tridentine and Vatican decrees, 
the authorized catechisms, the papal bulls and letters, the 
Roman Missal and the Roman Breviary, and in books which 
have the approval of the respective bishop and the censor. 

Inasmuch as the Roman Catholic Church accepts the 
ecumenical creeds, it teaches much that is true. It teaches 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the deity and the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and His suffering and death for the 
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redemption of the fallen human race. But the truth is hard 
to find in that jungle of Roman error which sprang up in 
the Middle Ages, to which Rome still clings and to which 
she has added other unscriptural doctrines in modern 
times. The errors of Rome are legion —too numerous to 
be adequately treated in one short chapter. 


* 


A List of Roman Errors 


In a tract entitled The Split Between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Christ the author lists the following Roman 
errors, with actual or approximate dates, to show how 
Rome’s doctrinal and clerical system developed in the 
course of centuries: 593, purgatory; 754, temporal power; 
1075, the greatest mass divorce in history forced on the 
clergy by Gregory VII; 1100, money for masses; 1184, the 
Inquisition; 1190, sale of indulgences; 1215, transsubstan- 
tiation; 1226, adoration of the host; 1229, the Bible put 
on the Index of Forbidden Books by the Council of Toledo; 
1308, the papal bull Unam Sanctum (in which the pope 
claims supreme power over church and state); 1415, the 
cup denied to laymen by the Council of Constance; 1545, 
tradition made equal in authority to the Bible by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which made all other previous errors of Rome 
official; 1545, Rome’s greatest error, condemnation of justi- 
fication by faith alone; 1600, the invention of scapulars, 
the wearing of which was said to save people from hell; 
1854, the immaculate conception of Mary; 1864,the separa- 
tion of church and state condemned; 1870, Papal Infalli- 
bility. To this list the dogma of the assumption of Mary 
(1950) must now be added. But even with this addition 
we have only a partial list. To complete the list we would 
have to add the various stages in the growth and develop- 
ment of the entire sacramental and sacerdotal system 
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(status and power of the hierarchy). And the end is not 
yet. It remains to be seen how much farther Rome will 
go in its adoration, or worship, of Mary. 


Specific Doctrines 


Volumes have been written in refutation of the errors 
of Rome and the pope’s claim of supremacy over church 
and state. Only a few of the more glaring errors and pre- 
sumptuous claims can be treated in these few pages. 


The Church 


According to Rome the church is a visible body with 
a visible head, like a kingdom consisting of loyal subjects 
under an absolute monarch. A person, says Rome, becomes 
a member of the church by Baptism and remains a member 
by accepting her teaching and obeying her government. 
Even heretics and the excommunicated are subjects of the 
church and under her laws unless the church exempts 
them. This explains why Rome claims the right to try 
those in her courts who have renounced their membership 
in the church, as she did in the days of the Inquisition. 


The Roman Catholic Church regards itself as the uni- 
versal church, for only this body, says Rome, has the marks 
of the church by which all men can recognize the church 
of Jesus Christ. These marks are four: the church is one, 
holy, catholic (or universal), and apostolic. The church 
is one because all its members profess the same faith, have 
the same sacrifice and sacraments, and are united under 
one and the same visible head, the pope. But the faith of 
Rome, her sacrifice and sacraments are not in harmony 
with Scripture, and according to Scripture the church has 
only one Head, Christ (Eph. 1:22; 4:15; 5:28; Col. 1:18). 
At no time is a pope mentioned as the head. The church is 
said to be holy because she has a holy Founder and a holy 
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doctrine, faithfully preserves and dispenses all the means 
of holiness, and always has saints whose holiness God con- 
firms by miracles. Rome does not believe that all members 
of the Christian church are holy by faith in Christ, clothed 
with His righteousness, and that they therefore serve God 
with holy works (Eph. 5:25-27). Rome calls herself cath- 
olic, or universal, because she believes that-she has con- 
tinually existed from the time of Christ, is spread over the 
entire world, and always teaches the whole doctrine of 
Christ. When we compare Rome with the early Christian 
church, we see a marked contrast in doctrine. Rome fails 
to teach salvation by grace through faith and not by works 
(Rom. 8; Eph. 2). Rome says that her church is apostolic 
because her origin and her doctrine are derived from the 
apostles and because her rulers, the pope and the bishops, 
are the lawful successors of the apostles. The true church 
of Christ is indeed built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief Cor- 
nerstone (Eph. 2:20), but this does not apply to Rome, 
inasmuch as Rome has left the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets and has erected an earthly structure on her 
own tradition and commandments. (Matt. 15:9) 


The Primacy of the Pope 

The pope has become the chief cornerstone of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Misinterpreting Matt. 16:17-19; 
Luke 22:81, 82; John 21:15-17; and other Bible passages, 
Rome teaches that Christ gave special power to Peter as 
His vicar on earth by making him the head of the apostles 
and the chief teacher and ruler of the entire church and 
later bestowed this power on Peter’s successor, the pope. 
The bishops of the church are said to be the successors of 
the apostles. They have received their authority by con- 
secration through an unbroken line of successors of the 
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apostles and through their union with the pope as the suc- 
cessor of Peter. Parish priests assist the bishops in the care 
of souls. The pope is supreme. He claims to have juris- 
diction even over those whom he regards as heretics — 
indeed over all mankind. 

The pope’s claim to supreme power in both church and 
state was clearly and emphatically stated in 1308 by Pope 
Boniface III in his bull Unam Sanctam, which is accepted 
as church law today: 1. “It is necessary to salvation that 
every man should submit to the pope.” 2, “The material 
sword is drawn for the church, the spiritual by the church.” 
3. “The supremacy of the pope, even in temporal things, is 
to be enforced.” 4. “The temporal power is subordinate to 
the ecclesiastical, as to the higher.” The pope today renews 
the papal sanction of this bull every time he sends his papal 
ambassadors to a secular court or receives an official am- 
bassador from a secular state. 


No Salvation Outside the Church 

Rome insists that all men must belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church in order to be saved, because no one can 
be saved without sanctifying grace, which is dispensed by 
her alone. However, Rome opens the door to salvation to 
people who are not actually Roman Catholics by explain- 
ing that only those cannot be saved who through their own 
grave fault do not know that the Roman Catholic Church 
is the true church or refuse membership in it. This still 
means that only he can be saved who in some manner 
belongs to the Roman Catholic Church, either actually or 
in desire, because Rome claims that the means of grace are 
not given without some relation to this church. 


The Doctrine of Man 
Rome confesses that God created man, but she has 
taken no official position with regard to the manner: 
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whether by a process of evolution or otherwise. In either 
case she holds that man was created without sin. The fact 
that man is now a sinner is due to Adam’s fall. Rome dis- 
tinguishes between Adam’s natural and his supernatural 
constitution. According to his natural constitution Adam 
possessed reason and a free will. He could choose between 
right and wrong and had the will to do whatever his reason 
dictated. This Rome calls the image of God, which man 
can never lose because it is his very nature. According to 
this nature Adam could love only things of the earth. 
If Adam was to rise above the love of earthly things to 
heavenly things, God had to endow him with additional 
gifts, namely, sanctifying grace, which made him a child 
of God and gave him supernatural virtues and the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. Sanctifying grace is defined as a super- 
natural gift which gives man a share in the nature of God 
Himself and which exalts man to the supernatural order, 
bestowing on him powers above those proper to human 
nature. In addition to the supernatural gifts, God bestowed 
on Adam preternatural gifts — gifts beyond the power 
of human nature —such as happiness in Paradise and 
freedom from suffering and death. When Adam fell into 
sin, his nature was not changed, but he merely lost the 
supernatural and extraordinary gifts which God had be- 
stowed on him. Therefore man lost nothing essential when 
he fell into sin. (But God says: Gen. 1:27; Eph. 4:24; Col. 
8:10; Gen, 8:21; Eph. 2:1-3) 

By disobeying the commandment of God, Adam and 
Eve, says Rome, lost the superadded gifts which God had 
bestowed on them, and now on account of their sin their 
descendants come into the world deprived of sanctifying 
grace and ïinherit their punishment: suffering, death, 
ignorance, and a strong inclination to sin. Rome, however, 
does not admit the depravity of our human nature. (But 
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God says: Ps. 51:5; John 8:6; Rom. 7:18; Gen. 8:21; Eph. 
2:38.) Baptism takes away original sin, according to Rome, 
but not the punishments, which must be suffered either in 
this life or in purgatory. 
Sin 

Rome defines actual sin as any willful thought, desire, 
word, action, or omission forbidden by the Law of God. 
This sin is divided into mortal sin, a grievous offense against 
the Law of God, and venial sin, a less serious offense. 
Mortal, or deadly, sin deprives the sinner of sanctifying 
grace; venial sin does not. À mortal sin must be seriously 
wrong or thought to be wrong; the sinner must know that 
it is wrong; the sinner must consent to it despite his knowl- 
edge that it is wrong. Mortal sin damns the sinner to hell; 
venial sin entails God’s punishments in this life or in pur- 
gatory. Rome has her measuring devices for measuring 
the gravity of sins. She needs these in order to impose 
corresponding acts of penance. According to Scripture 
every sin is mortal if the sinner does not repent and with 
a contrite heart receive forgiveness through faith in the 
Savior. (Rom. 6:23; 3:28) 

Redemption 

Rome teaches that Jesus made satisfaction for original 
sin and all the other sins of mankind. His sacrifice on the 
cross is declared to be more than sufficient to take away 
the guilt of men. Thus Jesus has acquired for all men the 
right to be children of God and heirs of heaven. But the 
sinner must bear the temporal punishments of his sins, 
either in this life or in purgatory, unless the church remits 
these punishments by granting an indulgence from her 
spiritual treasury. This treasury consists of the abundant 
merits of Jesus Christ and of the saints, who, it is taught, 
have accumulated more merit than they needed for them- 
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selves. So the merits of Jesus are after all not sufficient and 
are dispensed by the church as she sees fit. Actually, 
according to Rome’s complicated system of good works 
and indulgences, Jesus by His suffering and death achieved 
no more than to merit for the sinner the right and the 
power to save himself but always with the aid of the 
priestly and sacramental system which Rome has invented. 
(But God says: Is. 53:4, 5; Rom. 8:1, 2; 2 Cor. 5:19-21: 
1 John 1:7; 2:2) 
Infused Grace 

Rome is ready to admit that we are saved by grace, but 
she does not mean grace through faith (Eph. 2:8, 9). 
According to Scripture grace is God'’s infinite love and un- 
deserved mercy toward sinners for Jesus’ sake (Rom. 3:24; 
4:4; 2 Cor. 8:9). According to Rome grace is a spiritual 
quality infused by God into the soul which enables man to 
merit eternal life by doing good works. This grace is 
infused through the sacraments, which put man in pos- 
session of the supernatural powers whereby his works 
become meritorious. 

Rome combines grace and works in its efforts to earn 
heaven; the Scriptures combine grace and faith in Christ 
in offering heaven as a free gift of God. True Christians 
believe that through faith they receive forgiveness of sins, 
life, and salvation as a free gift of God’s love. This belief 
Rome has cursed. The Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent declare: “If any one saith, that men are justified, 
either by the sole imputation of the justice of Christ, or 
by the sole remission of sins, to the exclusion of the grace 
and the charity which is poured forth in their hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, and is inherent in them; or even that the 
grace, whereby we are justified, is only the favour of God; 
let him be anathema.” “Tf any one saith, that it is necessary 
for every one, for obtaining the remission of sins, that he 
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believe for certain, and without any wavering arising from 
his own infirmity and disposition, that his sins are for- 
given him; let him be anathema” (Session VI, Canons 
xi, xili) 
Purgatory 

Rome declares: “If any one saith that God always remits 
the whole punishment together with the guilt, and that 
the satisfaction of penitents is no other than the faith 
whereby they apprehend that Christ has satisfied for them; 
let him be anathema” (Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, Sessions XIV, Canon xii). Purgatory is that state 
after death where souls who have died in venial sin or 
who have not fully paid the debt of temporal punishment 
at the time of death are punished for a time. The time 
spent in purgatory can be shortened by indulgences or 
masses for the dead. No one can tell when the debts of 
punishment have been fully paid. But the Bible nowhere 
speaks of purgatory. (See Luke 23:43; 16:26; Heb. 9:27; 
Rom. 8:1) 

Indulgences 

The sale of indulgences by John Tetzel induced Martin 
Luther to naïl his Ninety-five Theses to the door of the 
castle church at Wittenberg. Thus the fiction of indul- 
gences started the Reformation. An indulgence is similar 
to a fine which a judge may impose in lieu of a prison 
sentence. Rome hastens to explain that an indulgence is 
not a remission of sins, for an indulgence can be granted 
only to someone whose sins have been forgiven. It is a re- 
mission of the temporal punishment due to sins, which 
the church grants outside the sacrament of penance. There 
are two kinds of indulgences, plenary (complete) and 
partial. The former is the remission of all temporal pun- 
ishment due to sins; the latter is the remission of part of 
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this punishment. The assurance that an indulgence of a 
given number of days or years is granted means that an 
amount of temporal punishment is remitted. Samples of 
indulgence prayers: “In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. (100 days [less 
punishment if said] with the sign of the cross. 800 days [if 
the sign is made] with holy water)” “Holy Mary, deliver 
us from the pains of hell. (300 days)” “Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Glory, with the invocation: St. Joseph, pray for us 
(300 days [if said] before an image of St. Joseph).” Rome’s 
meritorious works, purgatory, indulgences — all imply that 
Christs work of redemption was not sufficient for our 
salvation. 
The Seven Sacraments 

The Lutheran Church defines a sacrament as a sacred 
act, ordained by God, wherein He by certain external 
means, connected with His Word, offers, conveys, and seals 
unto men the grace which Christ has merited. The Word 
connected with the external means is the Gospel, the glad 
tidings of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Through the 
Gospel, God’s Holy Spirit works saving faith in the hearts 
of those to whom the sacraments are administered. The 
sacraments offer, convey, and seal unto men forgiveness 
of sins, life, and salvation; faith receives the gracious gift 
of forgiveness offered, conveyed, and sealed therein. 
According to the Lutheran definition of a sacrament there 
are only two sacraments: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
for only these were instituted by Christ to apply the Gos- 
pel with certain external means. 

Rome defines a sacrament as an outward sign of inward 
grace, or a sacred and mysterious sign and ceremony 
ordained by Christ, by which grace is conveyed to our 
souls. If Rome were referring to the Gospel and to faith 
in its promises, we would find little to object to in this 
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definition; but Rome is thinking of neither. The grace 
referred to in her definition is the infused grace explained 
above. Rome’s sacraments do not work faith in the atone- 
ment of the Savior, but in a purely mechanical way, without 
faith in the Gospel, condition the persons to whom the 
sacraments are administered to do such works as merit 
eternal life. 

Baptism.— According to Rome, Baptism takes away 
not only the guilt but the very essence of original sin, 
though not its consequences; infuses justifying grace; and 
imprints the indelible character of obedience to the church, 
Rome claims that all persons correctly baptized are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. This has far-reaching impli- 
cations in the case of emergency baptisms by nuns in 
Roman Catholic hospitals. 

Confirmation. — Confirmation, performed only by a 
bishop on persons at least seven years old, increases sancti- 
fying grace, helps the confirmed to live their faith loyally 
and to profess it courageously, and imprints an indelible 
character on their souls, according to Roman Catholic 
belief. The Lutheran Church also uses the rite of con- 
frmation, but for Lutherans the chief thing is not the rite 
itself but the careful instruction which prepares the indi- 
vidual for a salutary use of the Lords Supper and for 
intelligent church membership. 

The Holy Eucharist and the Mass. — Rome defines the 
Eucharist as a sacrament in which the true body and true 
blood of Jesus Christ are substantially present under the 
appearances of bread and wine, for the nourishment of 
those who receive the sacrament. At the consecration of 
the bread by the priest the entire substance of the bread 
is changed into Christ's body, and at the consecration of the 
wine the entire substance of the wine is changed into 
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Christs blood (transubstantiation). Only the appearances 
of bread and wine remain according to Roman Catholic 
doctrine. (But God says: 1 Cor. 11:27, 28) 

In Holy Communion the laity receive only the bread, 
for Rome says that Jesus Christ is whole and entire under 
both the bread and the wine. (But God says: Matt. 26:27.) 
Rome further says that Christ gives us His body and blood 
to be worshiped on her altar as a proof of His love. 

The Mass is defined as the perpetual sacrifice of the 
New Law, in which Christ offers Himself in an unbloody 
manner, as He once offered Himself in a bloody manner 
on the cross. Rome says that on the cross Christ gained 
merit and satisfaction for us, while in the Mass He applies 
to us the merits and satisfaction of His death on the cross. 
At the same time, however, Rome says the Mass is offered 
to satisfy the justice of God for the sins committed against 
Him. (But God says: Heb. 9:27, 28; 10:11-14) 

Penance.—The Sacrament of Penance, according to 
Rome, is a sacrament in which the sins committed after 
Baptism are forgiven. Rome applies John 20:21, 23 to the 
priesthood alone. Only the priest can forgive sins. Every 
Roman Catholic must confess to the priest at least once a 
year. With a contrite heart he must confess all his mortal 
sins and the attending circumstances. If he makes a good 
confession, the priest remits the eternal punishment or by 
virtue of his priestly power reduces it to a temporal pun- 
ishment. Though the person who has been absolved by the 
priest has his sins forgiven, he must still suffer the temporal 
punishment for his sins here and in purgatory. The priest 
has the authority to impose works of penance, that the 
sinner may make satisfaction for the temporal punishment 
due to sin. The church, however, by granting indulgences, 
helps the sinner to discharge the temporal punishment 
due to his sin. 
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Christ did indeed give His church on earth the power 
to forgive the sins of penitent sinners (Matt. 16:19; 18:17, 
18, 20; John 20:23), but He did not restrict that power to 
a particular class of priests, who claim to possess it by 
virtue of another sacrament — Holy Orders. The New 
Testament has one High Priest, Jesus Christ, and all be- 
lievers in Him are priests (1 Peter 2:9). Christians, rejoic- 
ing in the fact that their sins are forgiven through faith 
in their Savior, know that their Savior suffered all the 
punishment for their sins so that they need not suffer them. 
In love they perform their good works, not to suffer any 
punishment or to merit heaven but as grateful children of 
a loving Father in heaven. (Matt. 5:16; John 15:5, 8; 1 Cor. 
10:31) 

Matrimony.— That God instituted matrimony as a 
blessed estate no Christian will deny, but Rome’s inter- 
pretation of Eph. 5:82, the passage on which she bases her 
doctrine that matrimony is a sacrament, does not make it 
one, for the translation “sacrament” in the Roman Catholic 
Bible is incorrect. 

Two points regarding the marriage of a Protestant to 
a Roman Catholic should be of serious concern to the 
Protestant. The Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent state: “Those who shall attempt to contract mar- 
riage otherwise than in presence of the parish priest, or of 
some other priest by permission of the said parish priest, 
or of the Ordinary, and in the presence of two or three 
witnesses; the holy Synod renders such wholly incapable of 
thus contracting and declares such contracts invalid and 
null, as by the present decree it invalidates and annuls 
them” (Session XXIV, Chapter I). If now the Protestant 
appears before the parish priest, he must sign a pledge 
promising not to interfere in the religion of his Roman 
Catholic spouse, to have his children baptized by a priest, 
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and to bring them up in the Roman Catholic faith. The 
Catholic spouse, on the other hand, must promise to work 
toward the conversion of the Protestant spouse to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Holy Orders. — Holy Orders, according to Rome, is the 
sacrament which confers on those who receive it the powers 
of the priesthood, together with a special grace to dis- 
charge faithfully its sacred duties. It imprints an indelible 
mark on his soul and gives him the power to perform the 
sacraments efficaciously so that they will achieve their 
purpose. 

Extreme Unction. — Extreme unction, Rome says, is the 
sacrament in which by the anointing with holy oil and by 
the prayers of the priests, the sick receive the grace of 
God for the good of their souls and often also for their 
bodies. It may be administered when the sick person is 
in a coma and even after the deceased apparently has been 
dead for several hours. 

The Sacramentals 

Sacramentals are things or actions which the church 
uses somewhat after the manner of sacraments for the 
obtaining of spiritual and temporal favors. The sacra- 
mentals have been established by the church, not by Scrip- 
ture. At present only the pope has the right to institute 
sacramentals. The sacramentals are said to produce their 
effects through the good dispositions they inspire in those 
who use them and through the prayers of the church that 
are attached to them. Some particular sacramentals are 
the sign of the cross, holy water, candles, the Agnus Dei, 
scapulars, rosaries, sacred images, and blessed ashes and 
palms. Rome claims that all these objects have power to 
confer blessings provided they are properly blessed by the 
church and are employed with faith and devotion. The 
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sacramentals are thought to be effective means against the 
danger of crop failures, accidents, fires, sickness, evil 
spirits, and many other evils. 


Saint Worship 

Rome honors the saints by imitating their holy lives, by 
praying to them, and by showing respect to their relics and 
images. Rome insists that her people do not pray to the 
crucifix or to the images and relics of the saints but to the 
persons they represent. To imitate the holy lives of saints 
is commendable; to pray to them is unscriptural. Rome’s 
legalism has converted our loving heavenly Father into 
a stern judge; it has done the same with regard to Jesus. 
Having supplanted the Gospel with the Law, and thinking 
of Jesus as a judge rather than a Savior, Rome looks to the 
saints, especially to Mary, the mother of Jesus, for inter- 
cessors. (But Jesus says: Matt. 11:28; 21:22; John 14:18; 
15:16; James 1:5; 1 John 8:22; 5:14) | 


Mariolatry 

Mary has become the center of Rome’s saint worship. 
In 1854 Pope Pius IX decreed that she had been conceived 
without sin (the immaculate conception). In 1950 Pope 
Pius XII decreed that she had been taken bodily into 
heaven (the assumption). Rome speaks of the infinite 
satisfaction of Jesus Christ and of the superabundant 
satisfaction of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the saints. 
Mary is being referred to not only as the Mediatrix but 
also as the Coredemptrix. Mary is given credit for things 
which Scripture ascribes to the Holy Spirit. It is said that 
she is able to help us in all possible troubles, especially in 
the hour of death and in purgatory. But Mary was a sinner 
like all human beings and rejoiced in God her Savior. 
Standing at the foot of the cross, she saw her Son shed 
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His holy, precious blood for her redemption. Later we 
find her in the company of the Lord’s disciples awaiting 
the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit. AIl generations shall 
indeed call her blessed because she is the mother of God 
our Savior, but she ought not be accorded the honors which 
she herself reserved for her Son. 


>» 


The Difference Between Romanism and Protestantism 


True Protestantism bases its theology solely on the 
Bible as the Word of God; Romanism bases its theology 
largely on human tradition. Protestantism bases its hope 
frmly on the promises of the Gospel; Romanism bases its 
promises on man's ability to keep the commandments, 
especially also the commandments of the church. Prot- 
estantism is a religion of grace; Romanism of works and 
human merit. Protestantism inspires confidence in God's 
mercy; Romanism instills fear of God's justice. The 
Romanist asks: Have I done enough to meet the demands 
of the church? The Protestant knows that Jesus has done 
enough and that heaven is his through faith in his Savior’s 
works and merits. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What creeds are recognized by the Eastern Orthodox churches? 


2. What importance is given to liturgy in the Eastern Orthodox 
churches? 


3. These churches believe that through the sacraments man re- 


ceives ‘‘the saving power of God.” What importance do they 
attach to this saving power? 


4. How does the Eastern Orthodox Church define ‘‘church''? 
5. What is the source of doctrine in the Roman Catholic Church? 


6. What is the Catholic view of the church? What is the place 
of the pope in the church? 


7. Explain what Rome means by ‘‘infused grace’ in contrast to 
the Biblical ‘‘grace through faith in Christ." 


8. What is the meaning of purgatory? of indulgences? 
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De 


10. 
in 


Show the difference between the Catholic and the Lutheran view 
of the Lord's Supper, or Eucharist (include the Mass). 
What difficulties face a Protestant who marries a Catholic? 
Why is the Catholic veneration of saints and especially of Mary 
wrong? 

PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. State the belief of the Eastern Orthodox Church on {a) the source 


of its teachings or theology and [b) on the central principle or 
idea of its beliefs or theology. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of 
America, pp. 11—13. 


. On the basis of the tract To Sign or Not to Sign, show the 


important facts which a Lutheran must consider when courting 
a Romanist. 


. List at least six errors of the Roman Catholic Church, and give 


the year in which the respective error was introduced. Explain 
each error in a sentence or two, and cite a passage of Scrip- 
ture that refutes it. 


. Contrast the Lutheran and the Catholic definition of ‘‘sacrament.” 


List the seven Roman ‘‘sacraments,’’ and state the special bless- 
ings supposedly attached to each one. 


Chapter Four . . . The Reformed 
Calvinistic Churches 


THE Reformed churches may be divided roughly into 
two large groups: the Reformed Calvinistic and the 
Reformed Arminian. The former will be treated in this 
chapter. 


The name “Calvinistic” applies to those churches which 
adhere to the basic theology of John Calvin. The name 
“Reformed” was at first shared by all those who left the 
Roman Catholic Church at the time of the Reformation; 
later, however, it was applied chiefly to the followers of 
Calvin. At a meeting with King Charles IX in 1561 the 
Calvinists claimed the name “Reformed” for their own 
church. By adopting this name they wished to indicate 
that their method of reforming the church was more 
thorough than that of Luther. They regarded their dis- 
tinctive doctrines, as well as the abolition of certain litur- 
gical rites and ceremonies and the discontinuance of the 
use of candles, altars, vestments, and the like, as necessary 
improvements on Luther’s reforms. It is proper to speak 
of Reformed churches in the plural, inasmuch as these 
churches differ in certain doctrines, in church discipline, 
and in form of worship while recognizing each other as 
branches of the same family. 

[62] 
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The Source of Their Doctrine 


Like Luther, Calvin believed that the Bible is the 
divinely inspired and inerrant Word of God and the only 
source of doctrine. However, Calvin distinguished between 
the outward word of the Bible, in which God speaks to all 
men, and an inner word by which the Holy Spirit speaks 
only to the elect. Only by their own inner religious ex- 
periences and feeling can people discover whether or not 
the Holy Spirit is speaking by the inner word. The belief 
that God, or the Holy Spirit, speaks directly to men by an 
“inner word” is known as enthusiasm. Misled by this false 
spirit of enthusiasm, some Calvinistic sects have discarded 
the Bible as their source of doctrine in favor of their own 
visions, dreams, revelations, or emotions. Unlike Luther, 
Calvin did not adhere strictly to the principle that Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted with Scripture but held that inas- 
much as nothing contrary to reason is contained in the 
Bible, the doctrines of the Bible must be brought into 
harmony with reason. 


Scripture certainly does not teach anything which is 
contrary to reason, but it does teach things which are far 
above reason. Therefore we must take our reason captive 
in obedience to God’s Word (2 Cor. 10:5). Though it is 
unfortunate that Calvinistic theologians share Calvin's 
views regarding the so-called “inner word” and the exalted 
position of human reason in interpreting the Bible, they 
fortunately also share his belief in the Bible as the Word 
of God and only source of doctrine. 


Doctrinal Standards 


Like the Lutheran Church, the Reformed Calvinistic 
churches accept the ecumenical creeds. Like the Lutheran 
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Church they also have their own distinctive confessions. 
In fact, they have many more. More than 60 have been 
drawn up in the various countries in which the Reformed 
churches are strongly represented. Some of these confes- 
sions have modified Calvin’s theology; others have stressed 
his distinctive emphases. Though differing in some points, 
all are in basic agreement, so that it is possible to construct 
a solid trunk of Calvinistic doctrine (theology) despite the 
various branches of differences. 


Among the many confessions the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the Canons of the Synod of Dort, and the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith deserve particular mention. The Church 
of England has accepted the Anglican Confession or Thirty- 
nine Articles as her standard, or norm of faith. (For a list 
and brief description of Reformed confessions see the 
Lutheran Cyclopedia.) 


The Reformed churches, like the Lutheran Church, re- 
gard their respective confessions as correct presentations of 
Biblical doctrines and as witnesses to their faith. They 
do not, however, attach the same importance to them as 
the Lutheran Church does. There is no strict adherence 
to the confessional principle. Some Calvinistic groups re- 
ject all denominational confessions and insist that only the 
Bible is their creed. These will be discussed under non- 
creedal churches. 


Doctrines 


Besides the basic doctrines which Calvinists share with 
all Christians, there are other important doctrines which 
they share with Lutherans, their nearest kin of the Refor- 
mation. With Lutherans they submit to the divine author- 
ity of the Bible, reject tradition as a source of doctrine, 
accept the doctrine of the total depravity of man and of 
justification by grace through faith in Jesus Christ as the 
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only way to heaven. With Lutherans they reject many 
of the abuses against which reformers protested. 


Nevertheless, there are many grave differences which 
separate the two groups. These may be traced back di- 
rectly to Calvin’s system of theology, which he elaborated 
in his Institutes, first published in 1536. Some of Calvin’s 
followers, however, sharpened Calvin’s points of doctrine; 
others modified or even disregarded some of them alto- 
gether. 


God’'s Sovereignty 


The dominant thought in Calvin’s theology is the infi- 
nite and transcendent sovereignty of God. The Scotch Con- 
fession of Faith (1560) put it thus: “AIl things in heaven 
and earth, visible and invisible, have been created, are 
preserved, ruled and guided by His inscrutable providence 
to such end as His eternal wisdom, goodness and justice 
have appointed them, to the manifestation of His own 
glory” (Art. I). Lutherans miss in this statement an equal 
emphasis on the grace and mercy of God. 

Luther also believed in the infinite and transcendent 
sovereignty of God, but he did not make it the central 
thought of his theology. For Luther the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ was the heart of the Christian faith. This dif- 
ference in emphasis largely explains the difference between 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theology. Lutherans like to think 
of their relation to God as that of a dear child to his dear 
father. In Calvinistic theology God is primarily the Master, 
man His servant. For Lutherans the Bible is chiefly the 
letter of a loving Father to His dear children; for Calvinists 
it is chiefly a code of rules and regulations for good behav- 
ior to the glory of the Master. 
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Christs Attributes and States 


Calvin, like Luther, taught that in Christ there are two 
natures, the human and the divine, in one person, but he 
denied that the properties or attributes of the divine nature 
could be communicated to the human or that the human 
nature could partake of the properties of the divine. If this 
were true, Jesus could not do the works of God according to 
His human nature. He could not, for instance, be with 
His disciples everywhere on earth at the same time accord- 
ing to His human nature. (But Jesus says: Matt. 28:18, 20.) 
Accordingly, Reformed teachings maintain that Jesus could 
not give His body and blood to His disciples in the bread 
and the wine in Holy Communion. As a matter of fact, 
Calvinists deny the real presence of the Lord’s body and 
blood in Holy Communion for that very reason and hold 
that the believing communicant, and only the believing, 
receive the body and blood of the Lord spiritually by faith 
and not orally with the mouth. 

Furthermore, Calvinists describe (Christs state of 
humiliation as the indignities He suffered according to 
both His human and divine natures by becoming man and 
being despised, tortured, and killed by men. Lutherans, 
on the contrary, teach that His state of humiliation con- 
sisted in this, that according to His human nature He did 
not always and not fully use the divine attributes com- 
municated to His human nature (Phil. 2:5-8; John 2:11; 
11:40; 18:6). Christ's state of exaltation Calvinists describe 
as a state in which His human nature received glorious 
but finite gifts, such as God’s people receive in heaven. 
Lutherans, however, believe that Christ’s state of exaltation 
consists in this, that according to His human nature the 
Lord, from the moment of His rising from the dead, always 
and fully uses the divine attributes communicated to His 
human nature. (Phil. 2:9-11) 
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Specific Marks of Reformed Calvinism 


In their controversy with the Reformed Arminians 
(Chapter Five), which came to a head at the Synod of 
Dort (1618—19), the Reformed Calvinists emphasized five 
points of doctrine as the correct Calvinistic position. 
These may be considered under the name of a flower. The 
acrostic t-u-l-i-p stands for total depravity, unconditional 
election, limited atonement, irresistible grace, perseverance 


in grace. 
Total Depravity 


On this point Lutherans and Reformed Calvinists are 
in agreement. Both groups teach, in contrast with the 
Reformed Arminians, that our first parents fell from their 
original righteousness and communion with God by eating 
the forbidden fruit and so became dead in sin and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of body and soul. 
(Ps. 51:5; John 8:6; Eph. 4:22) 


Unconditional Election 

In accord with Calvin’s emphasis on the infinite and 
transcendent sovereignty of God, some Reformed Cal- 
vinists hold that before the creation of the world God 
resolved to elect some members of the fallen human race 
to everlasting life, to the praise of His grace; but to leave 
the rest in condemnation and finally to consign them to 
everlasting punishment, to the praise of His justice. (But 
God says: 2 Peter 8:9; 1 Tim. 2:4; Matt. 23:37; Acts 7:51; 
Luke 14:16-24; Matt. 22:1-14) 

Some Reformed Calvinists today reject Calvin’s doc- 
trine that “the reprobate are raised up for this purpose, 
that the glory of God may be displayed by their means.” 
Cost LIL 22110) 


Limited Atonement 
Reformed Calvinistic theologians hold that the suffer- 
ing and death of Jesus sufficed for the redemption of the 
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world but that God never intended the Saviors Passion 
to save the whole world. They reason that if God in His 
infinite and transcendent sovereignty had intended to 
redeem all men, then all men would be compelled to come 
to saving faith and obtain everlasting life. Therefore 
Jesus, they say, redeemed only the elect. (But God says: 
1 Tim. 1:15; Matt. 18:11; John 1:29; 1 John 2:2; 2 Cor. 
5:15;.2 Peter 2:1) 
Irresistible Grace 

Calvin distinguished between a universal call by which 
God invites all to faith in the external preaching of the 
“outward” word, and a special call by which He compels 
the elect to come to faith through the “inner word.” 
Scripture knows nothing of such an irresistible call of 
divine grace but warns the sinner that the good and 
gracious will of God revealed in the Gospel can be resisted. 
(Matt. 23:37; Acts 7:51; Luke 14:16-24; Matt. 22:1-14) 


Perseverance of the Saints 

In accord with the doctrine of irresistible grace, Cal- 
vinists hold that the elect, having once received the Holy 
Spirit, cannot again lose Him altogether nor fall altogether 
out of God’s grace and thus be finally lost Man may lose 
the exercise of faith but not faith itself. (But God says: 
Ps. 51:11; Heb. 6:4-6; 10:26-29; Ezek. 18:24; Luke 8:18, 14; 
1 Tim. 1:19.) Luther strongly condemns this doctrine of 
the perseverance of the saints as unscriptural and perni- 
cious. (Smalcald Articles, Part III, Art. III, 42; see also 
Aug. Conf., Art. XII, 7) 


The Church 


Like the Lutheran Church, Calvin and the Reformed 
confessions distinguish between the invisible and the 
visible church. The invisible church is defined as the 
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totality of the elect, the visible church as the number of 
those who profess to be believers. The marks by which 
the visible church may be discovered are the preaching 
of the Word, the proper administration of the sacraments, 
and the proper exercise of Christian discipline. Lutherans 
prefer to limit the marks of the church to the Word and 
the sacraments because through them, as the means of 
grace, the Holy Spirit brings men to faith and preserves 
them as believing members of the church. 


The Sacraments 


To the Reformed the sacraments are not means of 
grace in the Lutheran sense. Lutherans believe that 
God converts man and keeps him in the saving faith 
through the Word and only through the Word (John 
1260 Rom d:16-11Cor 1:18) Thisssame! Wordis 
connected with the water in Baptism and with the 
true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ under 
the bread and wine in the Sacrament of the Altar (Matt. 
28:19; 26:26-28; Mark 14:22-24; Luke 22:19, 20; 1 Cor. 
11:23-25). Calvin denied that the sacraments are means or 
instruments through which God creates and preserves faith. 
He regarded Baptism and the Lords Supper merely as 
symbols and outward ceremonies of what the Holy Spirit 
does in the heart directly and immediately without means. 
According to Calvin Baptism signifies but does not bestow 
or give the new life, or forgiveness of sins. In Reformed 
theology the Lord’s Supper likewise merely signifies what 
the Holy Spirit works apart from the sacrament. To Cal- 
vinists the Lord’s Supper is merely a memorial of Christs 
death — this it certainly is— and a public profession of 
faith in Christs sacrifice, which it also is. But to Lutherans 
it is much more: a blessed means of gracel 
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Rites and Ceremonies 

Luther’s principle in regard to rites and ceremonies of 
the church was to retain whatever was not contrary to 
Scripture. He advocated no unnecessary or sudden 
changes so as not to disturb consciences unduly. Calvin, 
on the other hand, threw out all rites and ceremonies 
which were not commanded by Scripture. Many Reformed 
churches today, disregarding Calvin’s principles in these 
matters, are manifesting a greater appreciation for church 
art and liturgy than did those of previous centuries. 


Representative Reformed Calvinistic Bodies 

There are more than 150 branches of the Reformed 
Church in American Christianity. Some of these differ in 
points of doctrine, others in the form of church govern- 
ment. There are various reasons why the Reformed move- 
ment has produced such a multitude of sects and cults. 
While Lutherans have regarded their confessions seriously 
as a unifying principle, the Reformed have been unable to 
do so to the same extent because of the great number and 
variety of their confessions. The large number of churches 
which have accepted Calvin’s theology, at least in part, 
necessitates a selection of bodies which may exemplify the 
similarities or differences among the Reformed Calvinistic 
churches. 


The Reformed Church in America 


Immigrants from Holland who established the colony 
of New Netherland, which soon became New York, founded 
the Reformed Church in America. The first minister, Jonas 
Michaelius, arrived in 1628. For more than a century the 
church which he organized was under the Synod of Hol- 
land and depended on the mother church for its ministers. 
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But in 1766 Rutgers College was founded for the training 
of a native ministry, and in 1771 the church became inde- 
pendent. Attempts to unite with the German Reformed 
Church, organized in 1747, failed largely because the Dutch 
Reformed demanded that, in addition to the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Canons of Dort and the Belgic Confession 
should be accepted as confessional standards. This is a 
case in point where the variety of Calvinistic confessions 
tended to separate rather than to unite similar groups. The 
difference of language may have been another hindrance 
to union, as it often has been among the churches of 
America. 


The Christian Reformed Church 


This church, the second-largest body with the name 
“Reformed” in the United States, was organized in 1857 
by Dutch immigrants to Michigan and Iowa who did not 
approve of the doctrinal and disciplinary position of the 
larger Reformed Church in America, though both bodies 
accepted the same doctrinal standards. The Christian 
Reformed Church has remained conservative and adheres 
strictly to the Calvinistic theology as laid down in the 
Belgic Confession, the Canons of Dort, and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Its Christian and conservative character is 
symbolized by its condemnation of Freemasonry. In addi- 
tion to John Calvin College and Seminary at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., its members support a flourishing system of Chris- 
tian elementary and secondary schools. The experience of 
the Christian Reformed Church demonstrates that con- 
fessional standards do not unify two church bodies accept- 
ing them unless both bodies adhere to them faithfully. 
Some churches subscribe to their confessions not because 
they agree with Scripture but to the extent that they agree 
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with it. Such a position fails to lay a firm doctrinal founda- 
tion on which true church unity can be established. 


Presbyterian Bodies 


Presbyterianism gets its name from the importance 
attached to the office of the elders, or presbyters (from the 
Greek). Presbyterians believe that God has appointed 
two classes of elders to rule the church: the teaching elder, 
or the pastor (1 Peter 5:1), and the ruling elders (1 Tim. 
5:17). They are opposed to any hierarchical form of church 
government, such as the rule by bishops in the Anglican 
or in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In doctrine Pres- 
byterianism is in general strictly Calvinistic. It has been 
said that no other religious document has had so significant 
a bearing on American church life as Presbyterianism's 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Presbyterianism can trace its history back to the stirring 
days of the Reformation in England and Scotland. In the 
seventeenth century northern Ireland also came under its 
influence. From Great Britain thousands of immigrants 
brought it to America. The War Between the States caused 
a break in the ranks of American Presbyterianism and 
resulted in the organization of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. (Northern Presbyterians) and the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. (Southern Presbyterians). 
The Presbyterian bodies, ten in number, constitute the 
fourth-largest evangelical group in America. 


The Baptist Churches 


The Baptist movement is related to the Anabaptist and 
the Mennonite movement on the continent in Reformation 
days and to the separatist movement which strove for 
independence from the Anglican Church in England. The 
first Baptist church in England was established in 1611. 
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In America Roger Williams (ca. 1604—1683) planted the 
Baptist Church at his newly founded town of Providence 
in 1639. Oppressed by the Calvinistic governments of the 
New England colonies, Baptist growth was slow at first, but 
the American Revolution opened the way for unhampered 
expansion. From their humble beginning in the seven- 
teenth century the Baptist churches have grown into the 
largest evangelical division of American Christianity. 

Baptists believe that the word “baptize” in the Greek 
New Testament means only “to immerse” — hence the 
name “Baptists” They generally insist on immersion as 
the only proper mode of baptizing. Lutherans define the 
word “baptize” as the application of water by washing, 
pouring, sprinkling, or immersing. (See Mark 7:4; Acts 
22:16; Matt. 3:11; Acts 2:16, 17) 

Most Baptists are Calvinists; some smaller groups are 
Arminian. Neither the Calvinistic nor the Arminian Bap- 
tists regard the sacraments as divinely appointed means of 
grace. Baptism is regarded as a public declaration of the 
individual person’s commitment to the Christian faith. 
Therefore Baptists insist that the person must be old 
enough to make his own decision. For this reason they 
reject Infant Baptism as spiritual tyranny. (But God says: 
John 3:5; Mark 10:14; Luke 18:15-17; Matt. 28:19) 

Baptist rejection of Infant Baptism underscores the 
basic Baptist doctrine of the individuals personal responsi- 
bility in matters of faith. Baptists declare that they want 
no authority of the church or the state, no church organiza- 
tion and creed, no ordinance, no sacrament, no preacher 
or priest to stand between God and the individual. Despite 
this, Baptists have found it expedient at times to formulate 
statements to indicate the general principles underlying 
their theology. 

Because of their aversion for creeds, Baptists have pro- 
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duced a greater diversity of teachings than any other 
church body. Some, particularly in the southern states, are 
conservative, Bible-believing Christians; others are extreme 
liberals in theology. Their emphasis on the responsibility 
of the individual has been beneficial to Baptist growth in 
two ways: it has attracted people who prefer the kind 
of individualism which Baptists advocate, and it has de- 
veloped among Baptists an intense interest in personal 
mission work. 

Baptist diversity of teachings is symbolized to some 
extent by the names of the various Baptist bodies. Besides 
the large American Baptist Convention and the Southern 
Baptist Convention, which parted ways on the slavery 
question in 1844, there are such groups as the National 
Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving Assembly of 
U.S.A., Primitive (“Hard-shell”) Baptists, Seventh-Day 
Baptists, Free Will Baptists, Duck River Associations, 
Evangelical Baptist Church, Inc. General Six-Principle 
Baptists, and the Independent Baptist Church of America. 
In general, Baptists tend to be strongly legalistic, for- 
bidding the use of liquor and tobacco, play on Sundays, 
dancing, card playing, attendance at motion picture 
theatres, etc. 


The Mennonites 


Mennonites trace their origin to the early Anabaptist 
movement at the time of the Reformation. Menno Simons 
(1492—1559), a Roman Catholic priest, embraced the Ana- 
baptist doctrine in 1586 and began to gather Anabaptists 
into orderly congregations. Mennonites believe that the 
church is a visible organization of regenerate persons which 
must be kept holy by the strict exercise of the ban. The 
fundamental theme of their theology is salvation by the 
“spiritual” knowledge of Christ. According to this doctrine 
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the mystical union of the believer with Christ, or Christ 
dwelling in the Christian, is the basis and not the result 
of justification. The first colony of Mennonites in America 
was settled at Germantown under the protection of William 
Penn in 1683. There are about 14 Mennonite bodies in 
America. 


The Quakers 


George Fox (1624—1690), troubled by the cruelties of 
civil war and the gloom of Calvinistic theology, pro- 
claimed his belief in the “Inner Light” He held that God 
is immanent in the world and in man and thus can be 
known directly and immediately without the medium of 
God’s revelation in Scripture. Though he turned his back 
on certain aspects of Calvinism, Fox’s idea of the “Inner 
Light” showed that his theology was nevertheless strongly 
indebted to Calvin. Believing that man is inherently 
capable of the divine nature and that all men are abso- 
lutely equal, the Quakers have been ardent advocates of 
moral and social reform. In American history they have 
been best known for their aid to fleeing slaves before the 
Civil War (Underground Railroad) and their generosity 
to men in the armed forces in times of war. Quakers them- 
selves refuse to bear arms. There are three separate bodies 
of Quakers in America. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church 


As the daughter of the Anglican Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church can trace its origin to King Henry VIII 
(1509-1547) and his personal troubles with the pope and 
to the Reformation on the continent. King Henry, rejecting 
papal authority, made himself the head of the church in 
England but largely retained the doctrinal errors and the 
liturgical forms of the papacy. Had it not been for him, 
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England might today be Lutheran. Under his son, Ed- 
ward VI (1547-53), Archbishop Thomas Cranmer intro- 
duced wholesome reforms in doctrine and form of worship. 
The first prayer book (1549) was essentially Lutheran. 
The Edwardine Articles, 42 in number, reflect Lutheran 
influence and were patterned largely after the Augsburg 
Confession. However, under Edward and later, after 
Bloody Mary's (1553—1558) brief restoration of the papal 
church, theologians returning from the continent infused 
Calvinism into the doctrine of the church. 

By an act of Parliament and with the sanction of Eliza- 
beth the 42 articles of King Edward were reduced to 39. 
As an official formulation of Anglican theology the Thirty- 
nine Articles have never been superseded. Today they have 
only historical significance. Queen Elizabeth wanted a 
church sufficiently comprehensive to admit Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Roman Catholics under one roof. Her 
church was to satisfy a .majority of the English people. 
To keep a church of so many theological opinions from 
falling apart, Elizabeth insisted on a strong episcopal gov- 
ernment. For the Anglican Church and its American 
daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the form of 
church government is of greater importance than doctrine. 
The bishop (Greek: episkopos, hence Episcopalian) is con- 
sidered supreme. As long as they recognize the bishop’s 
authority, churchmen of all kinds are welcome in his 
church. 

Episcopalians attach great importance to the theory 
of the apostolic succession. They insist that the apostles 
ordained bishops, these in turn ordained their successors, 
and so down through the centuries, so that the present-day 
bishops are the successors of the apostles through an un- 
broken chain. Scripture knows nothing of such a theory. 
Episcopalians hold that only bishops who have received 
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their authority in this way can properly ordain ministers 
and that without such episcopal ordination a minister can- 
not validly perform the sacraments. 


The Anglican Church was planted on American soil 
when the first permanent English colony was established 
at Jamestown in 1607. The American Revolution tempo- 
rarily stunted the church’s growth. After the war it was 
reorganized as the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were revised to conform to the politi- 
cal changes brought about by American independence. 
However, also for the daughter church these articles today 
have only historical significance, for the daughter has 
inherited the mother church’s lack of concern for doc- 
trinal unity. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Who is included in the Reformed Calvinistic churches? 

2. What is the three-fold source of Calvin’s doctrine? 

3. Show the difference between Calvin's concept of God and the 
Lutheran point of view. 

4. What do Reformed Calvinists mean by ‘‘unconditional election’'? 

5. In contrast to the statement of Scripture that Christ died for 
all (2 Cor. 5:15) and is the Expiation for the sins of the whole 


world (1 John 2:2) the (Reformed) Calvinists believe in a limited 
atonement. Explain. 


6. How do the Calvinists define ‘irresistible grace’”’ and the per- 
severance of the saints’'? 


7. The Lutheran Church holds that through the sacraments the be- 
liever receives forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation. What do 
Reformed Calvinists believe in this respect? 

8. Describe the church government of the Presbyterian Church. 

9. List results that follow from the Baptists’ basic belief of the in- 
dividual’s personal responsibility to God in matters of faith. 

10. What is the fundamental theme in the theology of the Men- 
nonites? of the Quakers? 

11. Of what importance is the form of church government in the 
Episcopal Church? 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. List instances in the interpretation of doctrines which show the 


results of making reason a source of doctrine, as Calvinism does. 


. Find instances in the doctrine and practice of the Reformed 


Calvinistic churches that show them to be more legalistic and 
less evangelical than the Lutheran Church. 


. Why are Calvinistic churches frequently very active in politics? 


Mention some reforms advocated by the followers of Calvin. 


. In the debate on the Lord's Supper Luther said to Zwingli, “You 


have a different spirit.” Show that this is still true of the Cal- 
vinistic churches. 


. Prepare a short account of Calvin's activity in Geneva, and 


give a summary of the teachings of the Reformer. (See Lutheran 
Cyclopedia under “Calvin'') 


Chapter Five . .. The Arminian 
Reformed Churches 


Brief History 
An Anti-Calvinist Movement 


EarLy in the 17th century members of the Reformed 
Church in Holland were engaged in a hot. debate over 
the question of whether God had decreed, already before 
man's creation and the fall, that some should be saved and 
others lost. A group led by Jacob Arminius (1560—1609), 
soon to be known as Arminians, objected to the five points 
of Calvinism defined in Chapter Four and countered with 
five of their own. These may be briefly stated thus: 
1. God from all eternity predestinated to eternal life those 
whom He foresaw would remain steadfast in faith unto 
their end. 2. Christ died for all mankind, not simply for 
the elect. 3. Man co-operates in his conversion by free will. 
4. Man may resist divine grace. 5. Man may fall from 
divine grace. 

The teaching that Christ died for all mankind, that man 
may resist divine grace when the Gospel is preached to 
him, and that he may fall from divine grace after he has 
accepted the Savior through the preaching of the Gospel 
is in accord with Scripture (John 3:16; 2 Cor. 5:14, 15; 
2 Peter 2:1; Matt. 23:37; Acts 7:51; 1 Cor. 10:12; Gal. 
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5:4); but to say that God from all eternity predestinated 
to eternal life those whom He foresaw would remain stead- 
fast in faith unto their end and that man co-operates in 
his conversion by his own free will is a denial of salvation 
by grace alone. (Rom. 8:22-24; 8:28-30; Eph. 1:3-6; 2:8,9) 

Condemned by the Synod of Dort (1618—1619) and 
persecuted by the civil powers, which, according to the 
customs of the time, enforced the decrees of the synod, 
the Arminians never formed a separate denomination. 
Nevertheless, Arminianism spread rapidly and became the 
dominating view in various churches. Through Archbishop 
William Laud (1573-1645) it was introduced into the 
Anglican Church, where, a century later, it was to shape 
the theology of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 


Arminianism's Liberalizing Trend 


Arminianism had a tendency to liberalize theological 
opinions. Stated in simple words, it encouraged disobedi- 
ence to the Word of God. Some Arminians subordinated 
the Son to the Father in the Trinity; others denied the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. Philip van Limborch (1633 
to 1712), one of their leading theologians, held that 
nothing must be found in Scripture that disagrees with 
reason. This exaltation of reason above Scripture led to 
the eighteenth-century Rationalism which had little in 
common with true Christianity. Christ was regarded 
chiefly as a new lawgiver, not as the Redeemer. 


Arminian Influence in Reformed Churches 


In view of the powerful influence of Arminianism in 
some Reformed churches, one may speak of Arminian 
Reformed churches in contrast to Calvinistic Reformed 
churches. These names do not, however, designate a clear- 
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cut division in every case. Some churches, for instance, 
like the Baptist and the Protestant Episcopalian, include 
both Calvinist and Arminian members. 


Representative Arminian Reformed Churches 
The Methodist Churches 


History of Methodism 


The Methodist Churches owe their origin to the ardent 
zeal of John and Charles Wesley (1703—1791; 1708—1788), 
George Whiteñeld (1714—1770), and others, who, sad- 
dened by the low ebb of spiritual life in the Anglican 
Church at the time, met at Oxford University in 1729 as 
the Holy Club in order to improve their own spiritual life. 
Because of their methodical habits of study and worship, 
they were nicknamed “Methodists” by fellow students. 


Despite his determined efforts to achieve perfect sanc- 
tification, John Wesley remained unhappy. Not until he 
attended a historic meeting of the Moravian Brethren in 
London, nine years after the founding of the Holy Club, 
did he feel that he had reached his goal. There, on May 24, 
1738, at exactly 8:45 P. M. as he listened to the reading 
of Luthers Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, John 
Wesley was “converted.” 


In his Journal he describes his conversion in these 
words: “At the description of the change wrought by God 
in the soul through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust Christ, Christ alone, for salva- 
tion; and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 
and death. I at once began to pray for those who had per- 
secuted me and despitefully used me. I then testified pub- 
licly before them all of what I now for the first time felt 
in my heart” Feeling assured that at last he had con- 
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quered sin and was able to love God with all his heart, 
he now devoted his life to “raise unto God a holy people 
and to convert sinners from the service of Satan to the 
service of God.” 


Methodism was a revivalistic movement within the 
Anglican Church. The Wesleys had no intention of found- 
ing a new church. But their new methods found no favor 
with the clergy of the Established Church. They were 
excluded from the sacraments and found the pulpits closed 
to their preaching. The opposition of the Anglican clergy 
forced them to preach in the open air and to organize their 
converts in societies under the tutorship of lay preachers. 
In 1744 John Wesley organized the Annual Conference, but 
not until 1784, only six years before his death, did he 
choose a self-perpetuating conference of one hundred men 
to govern his church as a separate body in England. In the 
same year he ordained Thomas Coke and sent him to 
America to superintend the Methodists jointly with Fran- 
cis Asbury, whom he had sent some years before. The 
Methodist Church of America was organized in Lovely 
Lane Chapel, Baltimore, Dec. 24, 1784. Asbury was elected 
and ordained Superintendent by Coke. In 1787 Asbury and 
Coke took the title bishop. 


It has been estimated that in the course of his ministry 
of more than half a century John Wesley traveled a mini- 
mum of 225,000 miles, mostly on horseback, and preached 
in excess of 40,000 sermons. His brother Charles wrote 
an estimated 6,000 hymns. The result was one of the great- 
est religious upheavals in the history of the church. 


In America Methodism spread rapidly, particularly 
along the frontier. Its zealous circuit riders carried it for- 
wards as fast as the frontier moved along, so that a Meth- 
odist church can be found in nearly every community. 
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Methodist emotionalism was well suited to break the 
monotony of frontier life, and Methodism’s emphasis on 
man's ability to contribute to his own salvation appealed 
to the frontier spirit of self-reliance. Even away from the 
frontier, fallen man likes to think that he is able to help 
himself on the road back to God. Methodism today has 
become the second-largest Protestant group* in America. 


Doctrinal Standards 

The Wesleys accepted the Holy Scriptures, the canoni- 
cal books of the Old and the New Testament, as containing 
all things necessary to salvation. Nevertheless, to the 
Scriptures they added reason and the teachings of the 
ancient church. 

The distinctive creed of Methodism may be culled 
from John Wesley's Sermons and his Notes on the New 
Testament. For the Methodists in America Wesley pre- 
pared in 1784 The Twenty-Five Articles of Religion, based 
on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church, and a 
“Sunday Service,” taken from the Book of Common Prayer. 
More important to American Methodism than any of these 
doctrinal statements is The Book of Discipline, which con- 
tains the ethical and practical rules of life for members 
of the Methodist Church. 

Actually Methodism does not consider itself bound by 
any doctrinal standards. It started as a movement to im- 
prove the life of the church, not its teaching. Its slogan 
could, therefore, very well be: “Deeds, not creeds.” But 
creeds express what Christians believe. Faith in the Gospel 
and obedience to God’s Commandments go together as 
cause and effect, or as a good tree and its fruit (John 
8:81, 32; 15:4-8; Phil. 1:9-11). It is impossible to improve 
the life of the church without a sincere concern for the 
doctrine of Scripture as revealed in the Gospel. 
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Distinctive Doctrines 


The distinctive trait of Methodism is its Arminianism. 
Methodism, like Arminianism, rejects the five points of 
Calvinism. The central thought in Wesley’s theology is the 
“perfected” man. Christian perfection is the soul of Meth- 
odism. At this point Methodism parts company with both 
Lutheranism'and Calvinism. Whereas Lutherahism is con- 
cerned with the justified man and Calvinism with the 
obedient servant, the concern of Methodism is to produce 
the perfected Christian. 

The distinctive doctrines of Methodism can best be 
presented under four points: universal, free, full, and sure 
salvation. 

The term “universal salvation” which Arminians used 
chiefly to refute the Calvinistic doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment, meant to Wesley that salvation in Christ is not 
merely procured for all but actually offered to all. 
Wesley taught a threefold kingdom of God. In the 
Father’s kingdom, which embraces all men, people are 
guided in their actions only by the light of reason and 
therefore will be judged solely by the use they made of 
their opportunities. In the Son’s kingdom the standard of 
judgment is the Gospel. The kingdom of the Holy Spirit is 
restricted exclusively to those who have had an “experi- 
ential knowledge” of Christ, such as Wesley had at the 
time of his conversion. Of these God expects that they 
become sanctified or perfected believers. Wesley believed 
that God never expects more of man than that he should 
live according to the measure of light given to him. There- 
fore, Wesley concluded, even the heathen will be saved, 
though they know nothing of Christ, if they do as much 
as their natural knowledge permits them to do. (But God 
says: John 8:24) 

Wesleys concept of “free salvation,” directed against 
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the Biblical doctrine of the total depravity of fallen man, 
underscores his Arminianism at a vital point. Wesley held 
that in the fall man did not entirely lose the divine image 
and was not totally dead in trespasses and sin. According 
to Wesley, fallen man is free to accept or to reject salvation 
by virtue of what he called “prevenient grace,” of which 
no man is supposed to be entirely destitute. Wesley ad- 
mitted that man is far away from his original righteousness, 
but he denied that this departure in man's nature is truly 
sin and guilt. Defining sin as a willful transgression of a 
known law, he concluded that insofar as the Christians 
are still subject to ignorance, mistakes, and infirmities, their 
sins are not really sins and do not involve guilt. Thus 
Wesley denied the seriousness of original sin, which Luther 
regarded as the sin out of which all other sins flow. 
(Rom. 8:7; James 1:15; Matt. 7:17; 15:19) 

Wesley's definition of “free salvation” explains the 
methods of Methodist revival meetings. If man possesses 
the ability to accept Christ, it must be possible to get him 
to do so. It may take some hours and considerable urging, 
but protracted meetings with lively music and singing, with 
shouting and clapping of hands should help the sinner 
make the right choice: to “flee the wrath to come” and to 
“follow after righteousness.” 

Wesley’'s doctrine of “full salvation” develops the idea 
of the “perfected man” in the kingdom of the Holy Spirit. 
He held that pure love, the essence of perfection, was 
attainable, if not sooner, at least in the instant of death. 
Wesleys views on this point are very vague. Did he 
actually teach sinless perfection? Whatever the answer, 
his teaching of “full salvation” paved the way for his 
spiritual descendants in the Holiness and Pentecostal 
churches. 

According to Wesley's doctrine of “sure salvation” the 
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sinner must feel in his own consciousness the certainty 
of his salvation. He called this the witness of the Spirit. 
Salvation must be felt. Hence, said Wesley, only those are 
truly converted who, like him, have passed through a 
a serious struggle under the conviction of sin and have 
suddenly experienced the inward assurance that they have 
passed from death to life. Wesley’s doctrine of “sure sal- 
vation,” or “assurance felt,” like his doctrine of “free salva- 
tion” contributed to the emotional excesses of later 
Methodist revivalism. With exciting music and singing, 
shouting and the like, revivalists aimed to bring on a 
psychological state in the sinner, a form of hysteria, which 
they identified with the witness of the Spirit. 


What Methodists Now Believe 

If Wesley were to return today, he would find it difficult 
to recognize his church. No church has suffered more 
severely from the blight of modern religious liberalism 
than the Methodist Church. Nevertheless, Wesley s own 
Arminian theology is much to blame. In view of his doc- 
trine of “universal salvation” why be concerned about 
purity of doctrine? With his emphasis on perfectionism, 
it was only natural for his followers to lose sight of the 
vicarious atonement and justification by faith. His stress 
on deeds before creeds prepared the ground for the 
modernistic social gospel of some years ago. According to 
the Social Creed of Methodism, published in 1907 and 
restated in the Discipline of 1944, it is the duty of the 
church to solve man’s social, economic, industrial and 
moral problems, to abolish child labor, economic insecurity, 
race tensions, the liquor traffic, war, and industrial strife. 
Wesley’'s ideal of individual perfection has here been ex- 
panded to the modern liberal's ideal of social perfection. 
Christian theology has to a large extent given way to 
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politics, sociology, philosophy, and economics. The king- 
dom of God has become a kingdom of social justice, uni- 
versal peace, cultural advantages, and economic security. 

Christians are certainly concerned about the earthly 
welfare of their fellow creatures, but their first concern is 
spiritual welfare. The task of the church is to make dis- 
ciples of all nations (Matt. 28:19). Jesus says: “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. 6:33). The 
church as well as the individual Christian must keep 
values and concerns in proper sequence. In recent years, 
by the grace of God, there seems to be among American 
Methodists a growing interest in Biblical and historical 
theology. 

\ Church Government 

Wesleys establishment of a governing conference of 
one hundred men pointed to a church government which 
did not depend on the choice of the congregations. Meth- 
odist churches prefer a church government which makes 
possible the supervision of the congregations and the indi- 
viduals. For this purpose some churches employ bishops 
and superintendents; others rely on various conferences; 
still others on a combination of these supervisory agencies. 
The supervision of these agencies aims at guarding the 
individual against every personal and social influence 
which would retard his progress toward the goal of “full 
salvation.” 

There are about twenty Methodist bodies in America. 
In 1989 the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, which had separated in 1845 on 
the slavery question, united with the nonepiscopal Meth- 
odist Protestant Church to constitute one of the two largest 
Protestant denominations in America. Some of the smaller 
groups have been organized in protest against episcopali- 
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anism, worldliness, or religious liberalism in the parent 
churches. Though differing in organization, all Methodist 
bodies agree essentially in purpose. This may be stated 
as the desire of the group to help the individual achieve 
the status of the “perfected man.” 


Bodies Related to Methodism A 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church resulted from 
a merger in 1946 of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ and the Evangelical Church (not to be confused 
with the former Evangelical Synod). The Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ was founded in 1800 by Philip 
William Otterbein, a Reformed minister, with Otterbein 
and Martin Boehm, a Mennonite preacher, as bishops. 
In theology it was chiefly Arminian, in church polity, 
Methodist. The Evangelical Church, a similar Methodist 
group, was founded in 1803 by Jacob Albright (Albrecht), 
a Lutheran layman, who after his “conversion” began to 
preach among the German people of eastern Pennsylvania. 
His attempt to establish a German branch of Methodism 
was prevented by the Methodist bishops. But both doc- 
rine and polity of his group were so fully in accord with 
Methodism that his followers were called German Meth- 
odists. They were also known as Albright People, or 
Brethren (Albrechtsleute, Albrechtsbrueder). The merger 
of these two bodies required no essential changes in doc- 
trine or polity of either church, since the doctrine and 
polity of both were basically Methodist. 


The Salvation Army 
The Salvation Army was founded by William Booth 
(1829—1912), a lay preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church at Nottingham, England. After several years of 
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successful preaching as an itinerant evangelist in various 
parts of England, he began to preach to the neglected 
masses of London’s East End. By 1878 he was ready to 
organize his work, known as the Christian Mission, with 
orders and regulations modeled after those of the British 
army. Thus his Christian Mission was transformed into 
the Salvation Army. Though the prime purpose of his 
Army was to be spiritual, Booth believed that a hungry 
man must be fed before he will hunger for God. The 
theology of the Salvation Army, similar to that of Wesley, 
is Arminian. Its central theme is holiness of life; its aim 
the rebuilding of character. The sacraments are considered 
unnecessary. In fact, the Army does not regard the Bible 
as absolutely necessary, since God reveals His will imme- 
diately, speaks to men directly, goes straight to the heart, 
and speaks to His people through their spiritual leaders. 


American Rescue Workers; Volunteers of America 

In 1880 the Salvation Army invaded America. Two 
years later Thomas Moore deserted its ranks to organize 
the American Rescue Workers. In 1896 Commander Bal- 
lington Booth, the son of General Booth, and his wife left 
the Army and organized the Volunteers of America. The 
aims of both daughter organizations are similar to those 
of the Army, but both want to be known as a Christian 
denomination. The American Rescue Workers administer 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; the 
Volunteers of America make the use of the sacraments 
optional. 


Holiness Bodies and Evangelistic Associations 


The term “Holiness Bodies” designates all those bodies 
which profess loyalty to Wesleys doctrine of the “per- 
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fected” man as well as those which hold that ordinarily the 
New Testament Baptism of the Holy Spirit is accompanied 
by the speaking in other tongues. They may roughly be 
distinguished as perfectionist and Pentecostal bodies, 
including some Evangelistic Associations. 


» 


History of Holiness Bodies 


The history of the “holiness” movement may be traced 
to several important revivals of the nineteenth century. 
One of the most influential of these was the revival under 
Charles Finney (1792—1875), a Presbyterian minister who 
turned from Calvinism to Arminianism. After establishing 
an outstanding record as a successful evangelist (1824 
to 1832), he joined the faculty at Oberlin (Ohio) College 
and prepared a large number of students for evangelistic 
and revivalistic work. Thus he helped to prepare the 
ground for the National Holiness Movement, which aimed 
to counteract a spirit of worldliness that had entered the 
churches after the War Between the States. 


At that time various revivals were held under Methodist 
auspices in order to help men experience the joy of entire 
sanctification. Many preachers and laymen in several other 
Protestant denominations joined the “holiness” groups. 
At first they met as prayer bands within their respective 
denominations, but feeling ill at ease among the “antiholi- 
ness” people, they found it more agreeable to leave their 
churches and establish separate bodies dedicated to per- 
fectionism. Even the Methodist Church did not make the 
“holiness” people feel at home in its midst, for within less 
than a century after Wesley had founded it for the very 
purpose of proclaiming the doctrine of the “perfected” 
man, most of the Methodist people had disavowed the 
doctrine of “perfectionism” As a result, however, many 
minority groups left the Methodist Church and organized 
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as independent “holiness” groups, often espousing a theory 
of perfectionism more extreme than Wesley's. 

The modern Pentecostal movement was at first known 
as the Latter Rain Movement. The originators of this 
movement correctly regarded Joel 2:28, 29 as a prophecy 
of the speaking of tongues on the first Pentecost, the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. This Pentecostal outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit they regarded as the “former rain,” but the 
“latter rain” (Joel 2:23) they interpreted as another wide- 
spread “speaking in tongues” at the end of the Christian 
era. Early in the present century Pentecostal revivals were 
held in various parts of the United States. These revivals 
emphasized the presence of “charismatic” gifts, such as 
speaking in an unknown tongue and possessing the power 
of healing as an evidence of the Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

So-called Evangelistic Associations were founded as 
associations of churches or of members in various denomi- 
nations. Their common purpose is to conduct evangelistic 
or missionary work, chiefly in the interest of spreading the 
doctrine of entire sanctification and related doctrines. 
Such associations may in time develop into a denomination, 
as in the case of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
founded by A. B. Simpson, a Presbyterian minister. This 
church group began as a mission society which was to 
proclaim his theology of the fourfold Gospel: Christ the 
Savior, the Sanctifier, the Healer, and the Coming King. 


Distinctive Characteristics 
Literalism.— The Holiness bodies without exception 
believe that the Bible is the divinely inspired Word of 
God, but they ignore some of the simple principles of 
Biblical interpretation. The Bible, as every reader should 
know, contains both prose and poetry, history and 
prophecy. Each of these literary forms calls for its specific 
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rules of interpretation. Poetry contains figures of speech. 
Prophecy is often given in poetic form. The actual sense 
of poetry is not always the literal sense. The conclusion 
is obvious. When the church says, “I am the rose of Sharon, 
and the lily of the valley” (Song of Solomon 2:1), everyone 
knows that this cannot be taken literally. 

But Biblical interpreters of the Holiness bodies often 
interpret the poetic references of the Old Testament to the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ as descriptions of an earthly 
kingdom which they expect Christ to establish in this world. 
Instructions which Jesus gave His disciples for specific pur- 
poses in their own ministry they frequently apply to present 
situations. Thus most of them practice foot washing on 
the basis of John 13:4-15. 

Many Pentecostals believe that Mark 16:17-20 will be 
literally fulfilled today. Accordingly some of them handle 
venomous serpents, only to be struck by them, so that they 
become ill and die. Some refuse medical care because 
Christ has promised to answer prayer. Pentecostals forget 
that the apostles possessed these charismatic gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, including the gift of speaking in unknown 
tongues, for the confirmation of their preaching, especially 
against the unbelievers (1 Cor.14:22). But Christ did not 
give His church the promise that the miracles which He 
permitted His apostles to perform in order to establish His 
church in its infancy would continue to the end of time. 
Rather, He told His church to make disciples by baptizing 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost and to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
He commanded them. To this command He added the 
promise: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world” (Matt. 28:19, 20). Christ will build His 
church to the end of time with the Word of God and 
the Sacraments. 
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Legalism.—“Holiness” bodies reveal their Methodist 
origin also by their legal restrictions on the lives of their 
members. All of them make many things sinful which the 
Bible permits. The Pentecostals, for instance, forbid such 
things as the wearing of jewelry and the use of alcohol and 
tobacco. The Bible, however, forbids none of these things. 
Regarding food it says: “Let no man judge you in meat 
or in drink” (Col. 2:16). The important thing is to receive 
God's gifts, food and clothing and whatever they may be, 
with a thankful heart. Paul puts it thus: “Whether there- 
fore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” (1 Cor. 10:31) 

Emotionalism. — The emotionalism of early Methodism 
is found in a high degree in many Holiness bodies. In their 
meetings they will shout in supposedly unknown tongues, 
laugh, weep, dance, roll on the floor. Such demonstrations 
of religious frenzy are said to be a sign that a person has 
been baptized by the Holy Spirit. Social psychologists 
have another explanation. In a crowd the individual tends 
to respond uncritically to the stimuli provided by other 
members. Crowd rhythm makes for greater suggestibility 
in a group. Crowd activities such as singing, cheering, 
dancing follow rhythmic patterns. They break down the 
barriers between individuals and accentuate the feeling of 
group solidarity. Evangelists and other skilled leaders can 
use these techniques in winning crowds to their purposes. 

Some Pentecostal groups, it should be said, are not 
given to such emotional outbursts but limit their demon- 
strations of charismatic gifts to speaking in supposedly 
unknown tongues and to faith healing. 


Distinctive Doctrines 


All Holiness bodies profess the fundamental doctrines 
proclaimed by conservative Arminian bodies. Perhaps the 
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religious liberalism rampant in many of the older denomi- 
nations is inducing some of their members to join these 
younger bodies for that very reason. The distinctive doc- 
trines of the Holiness bodies may be summarized as fol- 
lows: L. entire sanctification as an instantaneous experience, 
distinct from and subsequent to conversion and regenera- 
tion; 2. Baptism with the Holy Ghost and fire. The Pente- 
costals add: 8. Baptism with the Holy Ghost manifest in 
the Pentecostal signs, at least in the speaking in an unknown 
tongue; and 4. Christs provision for healing also of the 
body. 

Entire Sanctification. — Holiness people insist on an 
“entire sanctification” which is, despite the emphasis on 
“entire,” nevertheless by their own admission only a rela- 
tive perfection. The first Manual of the Church of the 
Nazarene describes entire sanctification as “a second def- 
nite work of grace in the heart, whereby we are thoroughly 
cleansed from all sin. Only those who are justified and 
walking in the favor of God can receive this grace. It is not 
absolute perfection; that belongs to God alone. , .. It is 
capable of increase.” 

Perfectionism misleads the sinner to a false security, 
encourages Pharisaical pride, and makes the sinner forget 
the need of daily repentance. The publican smote on his 
breast and said: “God, be merciful to me, a sinner” (Luke 
18:13). He went down to his house justified. Perfectionism 
may, on the other hand, also lead to despair, for sooner 
or later God’s Law will reveal the complete inadequacy 
of man's own holiness in the judgment of God. (Ps. 130:8; 
Rom. 8:20, 23, 24) 

The Baptism with the Holy Ghost and Fire. — The 
Pentecostals hold that “all believers are entitled to, and 
should ardently expect, and earnestly seek, the promise of 
the Father, the baptism in the Holy Ghost and fire, accord- 
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ing to the command of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Assemblies 
of God, Statement of Fundamental Truths, Art. 7). “With 
it,” they continue, “comes the endowment of power for life 
and service, the bestowment of the gifts and their uses in 
the work of the ministry” This experience is regarded 
distinct from that subsequent to the experience of the new 
birth. As the first Pentecost came ten days after the Lord’s 
ascension, so this Pentecost experience, according to the 
Pentecostals, may come days, weeks, months, or years after 
a persons conversion. But God’'s Word knows nothing of 
such a delayed Pentecost. The Bible teaches that sancti- 
fication is the unfailing fruit of justification by faith, the 
work of God in conversion. (Rom.6:1-11; Gal.5:6; Eph. 
2:10) 

Faith Healing. — To the alleged miracle of speaking in 
an unknown tongue many Holiness bodies add the miracle 
of divine, or faith, healing. On the basis of Is. 58:5 and 
Matt. 8:16, 17, they hold that deliverance from sickness is 
provided for in the atonement and is the privilege of all 
believers (ibid., Art. 12). Christ is therefore regarded as 
the double cure for the double curse of sin and sickness. 
But the Bible nowhere assures Christians of immunity to 
physical ills in this life because of their faith in Christ the 
Healer. In heaven, where there will be no more sin, there 
will likewise be no more consequences of sin (Rev. 21:4). 
But on earth physical ills may be a sign of God’s grace. 
(2 Cor. 12:7-9) 

Christians know that God can miraculously heal the 
sick in answer to their prayers and that He has often 
done so. Nevertheless, they gratefully use the means 
which God has given them for keeping or restoring their 
health (1 Tim. 5:23). They must be on their guard against 
false prophets who come as faith healers but are actually 
fake healers. Jesus says: “Ye shall know them by their 
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fruits” (Matt. 7:15-17). So-called faith healers must be 
judged by their doctrine and their life. If these are not in 
accord with Scripture, their miracles are delusions. (Matt. 
24:24) 


The Coming King. — Many Pentecostals believe in 
premillennialism, which is the fourth plank of the so-called 
fourfold Gospel (see Chapter Eight). The Assemblies of 
God believe that “the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
from heaven, the salvation of national Israel, and the mil- 
lennial reign of Christ on earth is a promise of Scripture 
and the world’s hope.” (Ibid. Art. 14) 


Representative Groups 

There are approximately eleven Perfectionist, forty Pen- 
tecostal, and three Unitarian Pentecostal churches, and 
twelve Evangelistic associations. The denominational name 
does not in every case help in classifying these bodies. The 
largest Holiness body, for example, is the Church of the 
Nazarene, in whose name neither the word “Holiness” nor 
the word “Pentecostal” appears. Many Pentecostal churches 
use no other name than the New Testament name “Church 
of God.” But this name is not limited to the Pentecostals, 
so it, too, does not help in classifying the “holiness” 
churches. To distinguish their church from others, some 
“Churches of God” add a descriptive term to their name, 
as Mountain Assembly, Bible, Remnant, Justified, Glorified, 
or whatever may appeal to their taste. Thus there is the 
Mountain Assembly Church of God, the Bible Church of 
God, and so on. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Enumerate the five points (or doctrines) that the Arminians used 
to oppose the five points of Calvinism. With which do Lutherans 
agree? 


2. What was the origin of the Methodist churches? 
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<, 


4. 


10. 


Why did the Wesleys start a new church rather than reform the 
Anglican Church? 


What is the Book of Discipline? Why was this book regarded 
by Methodists as more important than creeds or confessions? 


. What is the emphasis in the Methodist Church in general? 
. Why was the merger of the Church of the United Brethren in 


Christ and the Evangelical Church into The Evangelical United 
Brethren Church not difficult? 


. What is the central theme of the Salvation Army? 
. Explain the characteristic features of the Holiness bodies: literal- 


ism, legalism, and emotionalism. 


. Among the four distinctive doctrines of the Holiness bodies, one 


is ‘entire sanctification.”” What is meant by this? 


Explain what they understand by the second baptism, the Bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. Find five Wesleyan hymns which clearly teach the vicarious 


atonement. 


. Describe the Methodist revival system. What is unscriptural 


about the entire system? about the emotional effort to lead 
children at the age of twelve or thirteen to make a so-called 
‘decision for Christ'’? 


. In contrast to revivals and other forms of emotionalism, show 


that Christian education is the correct method for nurturing the 
child’s spiritual life. 


. Much stress is laid today on teaching for Christian living. Give 


reasons showing that such teaching will mislead children unless 
it includes the doctrines of justification and Christian faith as 
the basis and dynamic of Christian living. 


Chapter Six . .. Union Churches; 
Federations 


The Church's Oneness 


IN the night in which He was betrayed Jesus prayed 
for His disciples and for those who were to believe in 
Him through their word. He prayed that they might all 
be one (John 17:21). The Father in heaven heard this 
prayer, and having raised His Son from the dead, set Him 
at His right hand as Head of the church. Accordingly, as 
there is one Head, so there is one body of Christ, one Lord, 
one faith, one Baptism (the different modes of Baptism 
do not matter), one God and Father of us all, who is above 
all and through all and in all (Eph. 4:4-6). The many 
external divisions in the church may obscure this oneness 
but do not destroy it, for wherever the Father sanctifies 
men in the truth, that is, through His Word (John 17:17), 
there He plants the church. Thus the Christian church is 
to be found wherever the Gospel is preached and people 
are baptized in the name of the Triune God; it is found 
in every Christian denomination. (Matt. 28:19; Acts 10: 
34, 85; 1 Cor. 1:12, 13; Gal. 3:26, 27) 

Because there is only one true Christian faith, the Bible 
condemns heretical divisions and schisms in the church 
(1 Cor. 1:10, 11; Rom. 16:17). But on the other hand it 
demands separation from such as create dissensions and 
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temptations in opposition to the Christian doctrine revealed 
in the Scriptures (Rom. 16:17). The ideal situation of 
true Christian fellowship was that of the first congrega- 
tion in Jerusalem, whose members devoted themselves to 
the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and prayers (Acts 2:42). True Christian fellowship 
does not mean that there will be no difference of opinions 
among Christians, even in matters of doctrine, but it does 
mean that Christians will strive for and be eager to main- 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. (Eph. 
4:38) 

Luke reports an encouraging example of such eagerness 
in the church when a doctrinal question threatened the 
fellowship of the Christians in Antioch. Delegates chosen 
by the troubled congregation in Antioch met with the 
apostles and elders in Jerusalem, and with patience, for- 
bearing one another in love, the assembly reached a God- 
pleasing solution of the problem before it (Acts 15). Note, 
however, that the Christians in Antioch did not simply 
ignore the doctrinal question which disturbed them. 


Unionism 


God's Word is set against false doctrine of every kind 
(Matt. 7:15; Acts 20:29-81; Gal. 1:8; 1 Tim. 6:3-5; 2 Tim. 
2:15-18; 4:1-5; Titus 3:10, 11; 1 John 4:1; 2 John 9-11). 
The church, in obedience to God’s Word, dare not ignore 
it (Rev. 2:14-16, 20-23). Religious fellowship which 
ignores the presence of false doctrine is known as unionism. 
Churches which unite without any concern for true doc- 
trine are disobedient to God’s Word and guilty of the sin 
of unionism. True church union must be based on unity 
in doctrine. Therefore The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod lists as the first object of its organization “the con- 
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servation and promotion of the unity of the true faith 
(Eph. 4:8-6; 1 Cor. 1:10) and a united defense against 
schism and sectarianism (Rom. 16:17). It should be 
noted, however, that schism and sectarianism as well as 
unionism are sinful because the spiritual unity which 
unites all Christians should manifest itself in a. united con- 
fession of faith. Where doctrinal unity is achieved, mem- 
bers of the body of Christ ought to practice Christian 
fellowship. 

Many reasons have been given for uniting all churches. 
Some of these are in accord with Scripture, others are not. 
Scripture demands unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
(Eph. 4:38); but it rejects unionism. Scripture knows 
nothing of organizational union. Advocates of unionism 
often apply the passages of Scripture which speak of the 
spiritual unity of all believers to such outward union of 
churches regardless of doctrinal differences. 

Some people fear that unless churches unite in the face 
of the present-day attacks of atheism on religion they are 
doomed. Sounding the maxim “In union there is strength,” 
they cry: “Merge, or be submerged!” Such unionists are 
blind to the fact that the church’s strength is the truth of 
God’'s Word, and that alone (Eph. 6:10-17). Disregarding 
this fact, unionists have adopted the slogan: “In essentials 
unity, in nonessentials liberty, in all things charity” For 
God's children every word of their heavenly Father is 
important. 

There are, on the other hand, also some good practical 
reasons for uniting churches where this can be done in a 
God-pleasing way. Some argue that a great saving could 
be effected by merging publishing houses, colleges, semi- 
naries, churches, so that more money would be available 
for missions. Others point to a more important reason by 
directing attention to the offense given to non-Christians, 
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particularly on the mission fields, by the divisions in the 
church. 


But to combine without unity in doctrine would not 
only give offense to non-Christians, causing them to doubt 
the sincerity of Christians; it would also grieve God, who 
looks to the man who is humble and contrite in spirit and 
trembles at His Word. (Is. 66:2) 


The Ecumenical Movement 


Many efforts have been made to unite the various 
branches of the church. Unsuccessful attempts were made 
to unite the Eastern and the Western Church in 1274 at 
Lyons and in 1439 at Florence. Luther and Zwingli failed 
to unite the two branches of the Protestant church at Mar- 
burg in 1529. The Wittenberg Concord (1586), which 
again aimed at a union of these bodies, was likewise un- 
successful. Numerous attempts have been made to unite 
Lutherans and Calvinists, but so far no true union has 
been achieved. Churches of the same religious persuasion 
have in many instances united to form larger bodies. Thus 
Calvinistic bodies have united, as well as various Lutheran 
church groups. 


The many discussions of church union have in recent 
years led to the so-called Ecumenical Movement. Some 
prominent leaders in this movement are probably thinking 
in terms of a great united superchurch; others are merely 
interested in sharing diverse theological opinions and forms 
of worship. Whatever the thinking of the leaders may be, 
it seems that this movement has stimulated a renewed 
interest in creeds in some churches which had grown in- 
different to theology and its formulation in confessions. 
It is still too early to assess the value of this much-dis- 
cussed movement. 
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Mergers of Churches 


The United Church of Canada 


In 1925 Methodists, Congregationalists, and some Pres- 
byterians united to form the United Church of Canada. 
The Twenty Articles adopted at the time avoid those points 
in doctrine which have separated Arminians and Calvinists 
in the past. The twelve articles presented to the General 
Council of the UCC were sufficiently broad so as not to 
offend either the conservatives or the liberals in that body. 
It has been the experience of churches which unite without 
unity in doctrine that a common denominator on which 
they agree eliminates many teachings of Scripture from 
their creed. 


The United Church of Christ 


The United Church of Christ, a merger of mergers, is 
a tragic example of the devastating effects of unionism. 
Its history of union without unity goes back to the Prussian 
Union of 1817. In that year, the third centennial of the 
Reformation, King Frederick William III of Prussia, a Cal- 
vinist, ordered the merger of all Lutheran and Reformed 
Christians in his domain. Though the Hohenzollern rulers 
in Prussia and Brandenburg had endeavored to strengthen 
Calvinism in their domain ever since John Sigismund had 
turned from Lutheranism to Calvinism in 1613, over ninety 
per cent of the people in Prussia and Brandenburg were 
still Lutheran in 1817. But the rationalism of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century had taken its toll. 
Therefore, because of the prevailing indifference to doc- 
trine, many of the people submitted to the royal orders. 
À minority, however, refused to do so, preferring to suffer 
the king's displeasure rather than to deny their faith. 
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À group of these faithful confessors founded the so-called 
Breslau Synod, which is now in fellowship with The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. The majority continued 
at least theoretically either as Lutherans or as Reformed 
under one state authority. This combination of conflicting 
faiths is known as the Prussian Union. 


The Evangelical Synod of North America, founded in 
1840 near St. Louis, Mo., may be regarded as a daughter 
of the Prussian Union. This body succeeded where King 
Frederick William III failed, for it actually merged the 
beliefs of Lutherans and Calvinists by accepting the creeds 
of both where they agreed and by ignoring the points 
where they disagreed. Thus the Augsburg Confession, 
Luther’s Catechisms, and the Calvinistic Heidelberg Cate- 
chism constituted its doctrinal standard insofar as they 
agree. The catechism used for confirmation instruction 
was a combination of Luther’s Small Catechism and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. For a time there was a strong 
Lutheran current running through the religious instruction 
of the Evangelical Synod. Many of its churches called 
themselves Lutheran. In order to encourage Lutherans 
to join their churches, some Evangelical pastors tried to 
convince Lutherans that their churches were Lutheran. 
But doctrinal indifference eventually weakened the con- 
fessional consciousness of the Evangelical Synod to a point 
where this body was ready to merge with the liberal Re- 
formed Church in the United States under the name “The 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 


The Reformed Church in the United States, formerly 
known as the German Reformed Church, was founded by 
immigrants who settled in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other colonies, many of whom came as refugees from the 
Palatinate when this country was cruelly devastated by 
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Louis XIV of France. Its confessional standard was the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church granted every 
congregation and minister utmost liberty in interpreting 
Scripture and so prepared the way for the next merger. 
In 1944 the General Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches began negotiations with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in order to establish a merger of these 
two bodies. This merger was effected in 1957. 


The General Council of Congregational 
and Christian Churches 


The Congregational churches are the direct descendants 
of the Separatists, later called Independents, who left the 
Anglican Church and established their own congregations 
in protest against having bishops in the church and other 
conditions which to them smacked of Roman Catholicism, 
and of the Puritans, who still hoped to purify the Angli- 
can Church from within and therefore did not withdraw 
from it. In 1620 the Separatists founded the Plymouth 
Colony. Shortly thereafter Puritans founded the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. In the course of time these two 
groups were combined. 

In theology both groups were thoroughly Calvinistic. 
Differing at first in the matter of church polity, they 
eventually adopted the organizational pattern of the Sepa- 
ratists. Each congregation was regarded sovereign in 
establishing its standard of faith, hence the name “Congre- 
gationalists” However, as the number of congregations 
multiplied, the Congregationalists found it expedient to 
form associations for joint counseling and work, but with- 
out lawmaking authority. 

In the early history of Congregationalism the lack of 
lawmaking power was not found to be a serious handicap, 
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for church and state were thoroughly combined in the New 
England Colonies. The church and the court house stood 
side by side, and the state carried out the church’s orders 
to discipline unruly members. The notorious “blue laws” 
of the New England Colonies are a historic reminder of 
that fact. 

Doctrinal indifferentism among Congregationalists led 
to unionism and disloyalty to the Christian faith. Uni- 
tarianism grew rapidly in various congregations and finally 
led to separation and the organization of a Unitarian asso- 
ciation. After the struggle with Unitarianism during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, there was an awaken- 
ing of denominational consciousness on the part of the 
Congregationalists. The awakened denominational con- 
sciousness of the Congregationalists became apparent 
when, in 1852, they abrogated the “Plan of Union” which 
they had adopted with the Presbyterians in 1801 for the 
purpose of doing more effective mission work. According 
to this plan the Presbyterians agreed to stay out of New 
England, and the Congregationalists agreed to stay away 
from the expanding Western frontier. It has been esti- 
mated that the Congregationalists lost about 2,000 churches 
by that plan. 

In 1913 the Congregationalists adopted the Kansas City 
Platform. This statement did not bind the Congrega- 
tionalists to the historic creeds of their group but only “to 
the essential faith which from age to age has been 
expressed, more or less adequately, in the earlier creeds” 
(Dr. W. E. Barton, quoted in Neve, Churches and Sects 
of Christendom, p. 408). Such a loose attitude toward 
creeds makes it impossible to define the current theo- 
logical position of the Congregational churches by quoting 
any historic confession or current platform. 

At the same time, looseness in the matter of creeds 
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makes fellowship with other denominations easy so far as 
doctrine is concerned. Where Congregationalists have 
trouble in joining other religious groups, their difficulty 
is not due to doctrine but to their insistence on congre- 
gational independence. This was one of the diffculties 
they had to overcome in their union with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Insistence on congregational sovereignty did not stand 
in the way of the union, in 1931, between the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches and the equally 
liberal General Convention of the Christian Churches 
under the name “The General Council of Congregational 
and Christian Churches,” for this was, strictly speaking, 
not envisioned as a denomination but a general council of 
like-minded local congregations. To indicate the complete 
independence of the congregations, the terms “The Con- 
gregational Church” and “Christian Church” were to 
be used to designate only the local congregation, never 
the state or national association. 


The General Convention of Christian Churches 


The General Convention of Christian Churches — not 
to be identified with Disciples of Christ — owes its origin 
to the anticreedal movement which before the War Be- 
tween the States resulted in the formation of the Churches 
of Christ and the Disciples, whose theological position and 
history are given below. Formerly known as the American 
Convention, the General Convention had best be described 
as a “Northern” Convention, because it originated in New 
England and restricted its activity largely to the northern 
states. Because of their evident Unitarianism the members 
of this group were generally known as Evangelical Uni- 
tarians or Unitarian Baptists. 

One might ask: What happened to the saving doc- 
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trines of Scripture in the course of these various mergers? 
The most simple answer would be: The doctrines of Scrip- 
ture had already fallen by the way before the mergers were 
even being considered. Modern religious liberalism had 
already destroyed any concern for a firm position on the 
teachings of Scripture. But if one now views the fate of 
the historic creeds which at one time meant so much to 
the Bible-believing founders of the older members of the 
United Church of Christ, it is saddening to note that not 
only the Lutheran, but even the historic Calvinistic con- 
fessions, such as the Heidelberg Catechism and the Savoy 
Declaration, which in doctrine follows the Westminster 
Confession, have been reduced to a point which should 
offend neither the most liberal nor the most conservative 
in the new body. A Bible-believing Christian must ask: 
In which sense is the United Church of Christ united? 
In which sense is it the church of Christ? 


The Moravian Church 


The Moravian Church traces its origin to John Hus, 
who was burned at the stake in 1415 for exposing errors 
of Roman Catholicism. Internal strife among his followers 
and bitter persecution on the part of the papists almost 
destroyed his work. Nearly three centuries after the death 
of Hus the religious principles of the Hussites were revived 
by Christian David, who with his followers found refuge 
on the estate of Count Zinzendorf, in Saxony. There several 
hundred Bohemians, Moravians, Lutheran Saxons, and a 
few Reformed founded a colony which received the name 
Herrnhut (“the Lords Protection”). Count Zinzendorf, a 
godchild of the Pietist Philipp Jakob Spener, took great 
delight in the pietistic and mystical tendencies of his guests 
and became one of their bishops. On August 13, 1727, the 
Herrnhuters held a special Communion service in the 
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Berthelsdorf parish church. Present-day Moravians regard 
that as the birthday of the renewed Moravian Church. 

Mission work has always been a prime concern of this 
body. In 1734 the Moravians sent missionaries to Georgia, 
where John Wesley became acquainted with them. Zinzen- 
dorf himself traveled extensively in Europe and America. 
In America he came into conflict with the patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in this country, Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, who, though sent here by Pietists, did not favor Zin- 
zendorfs brand of Pietism. 

The missionary zeal of the Moravians has not abated. 
Interested only in winning souls for Christ, they have mani- 
fested little concern over their own denominational growth. 
Strongly unionistic, they require no doctrinal test. Though 
for political reasons they originally declared their agree- 
ment with the first twenty-one articles of the Augsburg 
Confession, they have tended to become increasingly Cal- 
vinistic. Their liturgy, hymns, and music tend to make 
Christianity chiefly a matter of emotion. Nevertheless, they 
confess the basic doctrines of Scripture and preach Christ 
Crucified. 

Noncreedal Churches 
The Disciples and the Churches of Christ 


The Disciples and the Churches of Christ represent the 
largest noncreedal group in America. Inasmuch as they do 
not want to be classified as denominations and repudiate 
the use of creeds, it is extremely difficult to describe them 
accurately or to define their doctrinal position. Their origin 
may be traced to the revivals during the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Leaders among the revivalists were 
James O’Kelly, a Methodist minister, Abner Jones, a Bap- 
tist, and Barton Stone, a Presbyterian. These men and 
their followers became known as Restorationists because 
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they aimed to restore the Christian church to its apostolic 
purity, barring all things of human origin in the church, 
such as non-Biblical names, denominations, and creeds. 
The most prominent leaders in the Restorationist Move- 
ment were Thomas Campbell and his son Alexander 
Campbell. In selecting a name for their followers, Stone 
preferred the name “Christian,” whereas Campbell pre- 
ferred “Disciples.” In view of the prominent part the Camp- 
bells took in this movement, the “Disciples” are often 
nicknamed “Campbellites.” On the national or state levels 
one party has chosen the name “Disciples,” and the other 
has taken the name “Christians.” Locally the Disciples 
usually want to be known as the “Christian Church.” They 
refer to a group of their churches as “Churches of Christ,” 
“Churches in Christian Union,” or simply “Christian 
Churches.” 

Anticreedalism does not make for unity in the church. 
This is demonstrated by its divisive effects in the Disciples 
churches. Some have been relatively conservative, others 
extremely liberal. The liberals have not only refused to use 
the term “Trinity” but have denied the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. But though deniers of the deity of Jesus Christ 
are tolerated in their midst, the Disciples find it necessary 
to insist on something. Accordingly they demand Baptism 
by immersion as an act of obedience to Christ, likewise 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper every Sunday. 


The Community Churches 


The United States census report distinguishes between 
federated and independent churches. Federated churches 
are defined as those organizations which are made up of 
two or more denominational organizations for public serv- 
ices and social activities, the groups belonging to them, 
however, retaining their connections with the respective 
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denominations. Independent churches are listed in three 
categories: (1) community, union, nondenominational, 
interdenominational churches which represent the move- 
ment of the union of small or weak churches; (2) inde- 
pendent missions or Sunday schools which were established 
by Christian workers on nondenominational lines; (3) de- 
nominational congregations which for one or several 
reasons fail to unite with their denominations, for example, 
independent Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist congregations. 
The doctrinal position of the churches in the first two 
categories can be discovered only by investigating the local 
church. 


Seventh-day Adventists 


The Seventh-day Adventists constitute a noncreedal 
church with very distinctive doctrines. Their history goes 
back to the stirring days when William Miller, a licensed 
Baptist minister, predicted that the second advent of Christ 
would occur about the year 1843, or more specifically be- 
tween March 21, 1843, and March 21, 1844. When these 
dates proved wrong, Miller’s associates selected October 
22, 1844, as the day of the Lord’s advent. When this pre- 
diction also failed, some of Millers followers returned to 
the churches they had left, but others continued preaching 
the impending advent of the Lord, some of these again 
setting specific dates. 

A small group, which was to contribute to America one 
of its larger indigenous churches, held that Miller was 
mistaken in his interpretation of Daniel 8:14, the passage 
on which he had based his prediction. This group held 
that Daniel really predicted a work of final investigative 
judgment in the sanctuary in heaven, to begin shortly 
before the second advent. This is one of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Seventh-day Adventists and the most diff 
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cult one for them to harmonize with the evangelical doc- 
trines they hold. 

Not all of the following points are peculiar to the 
Seventh-day Adventists. Included are doctrines which are 
receiving emphasis by premillennialists in general. 

Adventists believe that man is totally unconscious in 
death; that the wicked will be totally annihilated on Judg- 
ment Day; that the Decalog is identical with the Moral 
Law, including the seventh-day Sabbath; that Baptism is 
not a means of grace and must be performed by immersion; 
that infants must not be baptized; that the Old Testament 
law of the tithe is still binding; that the “remnant church,” 
their own, has the gift of prophecy; that inasmuch as the 
human body is the temple of the living God, it should not 
be defiled with liquors, narcotics, harmful drugs, tobacco, 
or unhealthful food, to which they apply the Old Testa- 
ment laws regarding pork and other foods; that the Lord’s 
Supper must be preceded by foot washing. In general, 
Seventh-day Adventists are Arminian rather than Cal- 
vinistic. 

Believing that it is their duty to prepare for the Lord’s 
coming by persuading men to keep the seventh-day Sab- 
bath, Seventh-day Adventists are zealous in their efforts to 
convert other Christians to their point of view. They have 
missions, including many medical missions, all over the 
world. Their twofold message is expressed by their name: 
“Seventh-day” — Saturday must be observed as the day 
appointed by God for worship; “Adventists” — the Lord is 
coming soon! 

To be able to show the clear distinction between Law 
and Gospel is the mark of a great theologian. Luther said 
that such a man truly deserved a doctors hat. Seventh-day 
Adventists do not qualify for such a hat. They are most 
adept at confusing people by thoroughly mixing Law and 
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Gospel. Though quoting Scripture profusely in favor of 
their own points of view, they ignore or explain away pas- 
sages of Scripture which reveal their errors. Thus they 
ignore the passages of Scripture which show that the Sab- 
bath law was given only to the Jews (Ex. 16:25; 20:9-11; 
31:12-17; Ezek. 20:12). They also fail to see that the New 
Testament does not repeat the Sabbath commandment and 
that Christ freed us from the Jewish ceremonial laws (Heb. 
8:6, 7), especially the Sabbath (Col. 2:16, 17; Gal, 4:9, 10; 
Rom. 14:5, 6). To be consistent, they should introduce all 
the ceremonies of the Old Testament, including the various 
sacrifices, the many festivals, and circumcision. 


Church Federations 

Church bodies may join in a larger organization for 
certain specific purposes which are usually defined in the 
constitution of the organization. Such federations may be 
creedal or noncreedal, depending on their objectives. 
Their activities may be unionistic or not, depending on cir- 
cumstances. It is not always possible to draw a fine line 
of distinction. 


Lutheran Synodical Conference 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America (name changed in 1958 to “Lutheran 
Synodical Conference”) was organized in 1872 in opposi- 
tion to unionism and with the sincere desire to establish 
a truly Lutheran body on the basis of Scripture and the 
Lutheran Confessions. Its present members are The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod, the Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches (Slovak), and the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
(formerly the Norwegian Synod of the American Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran Church). The members of this body 
(usually referred to simply as the Synodical Conference) 
subscribe to all the Lutheran confessions and endeavor to 
adhere to them in practice. The history of the Synodical 
Conference, however, shows that the precious possession 
of unity in faith can never be taken for granted but must 
constantly be maintained by study of the Scriptures and 
application of its truths to faith and — this must be added 
— life. 

Each synod in the Synodical Conference retains its full 
sovereignty. Joint activity is largely limited to missions 
among Negroes in America and among the natives of 
Nigeria and Ghana. 


The National Lutheran Council 


The National Lutheran Council was organized during 
World War I, in 1918, for co-operation among Lutherans 
in certain areas of common interest. Co-operation in the 
celebration of the fourth centennial of the Reformation in 
1917 suggested its organization. Emergency situations in 
two world wars and the need for help in war-torn countries 
have demonstrated its usefulness. Various mergers of the 
original member churches have occurred since 1918. 
In 1959 the Council numbered' eight churches: the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the American Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the Finnish Lutheran Church. The 
American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
united in 1960 as The American Lutheran Church. The 
United Lutheran Church in America, the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, the American Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
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and the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
(Suomi Synod) are planning a union to be completed by 
1963 under the name “Lutheran Church in America.” 
The Council holds as a doctrinal basis the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s 
Catechism as true expositions thereof. Members of the 
Synodical Conference have objected to certain practices of 
the Council as marks of indifference to its doctrinal basis. 


The Lutheran World Federation 


The needs of war-torn countries resulted in relief work 
by Lutherans around the globe. Contacts between Lu- 
theran leaders created a desire for meetings in which 
Lutherans from all parts of the world could discuss issues 
of common interest. Various preliminary meetings finally 
resulted in the organization of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, at Lund, Sweden, in 1947. The purposes for which 
the Federation was organized are stated as follows: “(1) To 
bear united witness before the world to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the power of God for salvation; (2) to culti- 
vate unity of faith and confession among the Lutheran 
churches of the world; (3) to promote fellowship and co- 
operation and study among Lutherans; (4) to achieve a 
united Lutheran approach to ecumenical Christian move- 
ments and groups in need of spiritual and material aid.” 

Some members of the Synodical Conference have 
objected that the Federation cannot bear united witness 
before its members are united in faithful adherence to 
every article of the Lutheran Confessions or to the Bible, 
whose doctrine these confessions correctly set forth. Sixty- 
one Lutheran Churches in thirty-three countries are at 
present members of the Federation. 

Though the synods of the Synodical Conference have 
for doctrinal reasons joined neither the National Lutheran 
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Council nor the Lutheran World Federation, they have 
co-operated with both bodies, especially with their agencies 
for relief. In so doing they have also assumed a fair share 
of the administrative costs of these agencies. 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States 


Organized in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1950, the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
represents the merger of the following twelve church- 
related agencies: the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the Home Missions Council of North 
America, the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, the United Council of Church Women, 
the International Council of Religious Education, the 
Church World Service, Inc., the Protestant Council of 
Higher Education, the United Stewardship Council, the 
Interseminary Commission, the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion, and the Protestant Radio Commission. 


The National Council of Churches, composed of more 
than thirty communions with a membership of over 85 
million people, does not consider itself a church but a coun- 
cil of churches. There are some, however, who fear that 
the Council will eventually result in a unionistic super- 
church, which will direct and coerce the member churches. 


The World Council of Churches 


The hope of bringing all Christians of the world to- 
gether was first voiced at the World Conference of Missions 
which met in Edinburgh in 1910, but the World Council 
of Churches did not become a reality until 1948. At a con- 
ference in Amsterdam 450 delegates represented 150 church 
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groups in 42 countries. The World Council claims to be 
a “fellowship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior.” Unfortunately, not all mem- 
bers of the World Council are agreed on the meaning of 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ nor on His significance as 
the Savior. 


The avowed purpose of the World Council is “to bring 
the churches into living contact with each other and to pro- 
mote the study and discussion of the issues of church unity.” 
The very existence and activities of the World Council are 
said to bear witness to the necessity of a clear manifesta- 
tion of the oneness of the church of Christ. But the one- 
ness of the Christian church exists without such an 
organizational manifestation. The members of such an or- 
ganization as this must keep in mind that the clearest 
manifestation of the church’s oneness consists in a united 
testimony to the truths of Scripture. (John 17:17, 20) 


The American Council of Christian Churches 


The American Council of Christian Churches, organized 
in 1941 in opposition to the Federal Council, now opposes 
the National Council with equal vigor. It charges this body 
with unfaithfulness to the Gospel and unwarranted med- 
dling in political and economic life, promoting theories 
hardly to be distinguished from Communism. The influ- 
ence of the Bible Protestant and the Bible Presbyterian 
Churches, two conservative members of the organization, 
is evident in the preamble to its constitution, which de- 
clares: “It is the duty of Christian believers to make com- 
mon testimony to their glorious faith . . . to these truths 
among others equally precious: the full truthfulness, in- 
errancy, and authority of the Bible, which is the Word 
of God; the holiness and love of the one sovereign God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; the true deity and sinless 
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humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, His virgin birth, His 
atoning death, ‘the just for the unjust/ His bodily resur- 
rection, His glorious coming again; salvation by grace 
through faith alone; the oneness in Christ of those He has 
redeemed with His own precious blood; and the main- 
tenance in the visible church of purity of life and doctrine.” 


Membership in the American Council can be by a de- 
nomination, by a local church, or by an individual Chris- 
tian. But none can at the same time hold membership 
in the National Council. 


The National Association of Evangelicals for 
United Action 


Some conservative churchmen who did not agree with 
all the theological views of the American Council nor with 
the Federal Council organized the National Association 
of Evangelicals for United Action. Fundamentally in 
agreement with the doctrinal position of the American 
Council of Christian Churches, the National Association 
of Evangelicals for United Action does not require separa- 
tion from other organized groups on the part of its mem- 
bers, while the ACCC calls strongly for “separation from 
apostasy.” 


Activities of the Three American 
Interdenominational Groups 


Apart from the theological emphases, which at some 
points disagree rather sharply, the aims of the National 
Council, the American Council, and the National Associa- 
tion are quite similar: missions, education, mass com- 
munication, relation to the government, though on this 
point the first two bodies do not agree. The social, eco- 
nomic, and political pronouncements of these three inter- 
denominational groups reveal their Calvinistic background. 
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This is true particularly in the area of advising the gov- 
ernment, Lutherans have, as a rule, aimed at more limited 
objectives, such as giving aid to those in need of food 
and clothing and supporting missions which have been 
cut of from the mother church by war, but they have 
been less active in advocating laws for social and economic 
improvements. Membership of some Lutheran bodies in 
the National Council, where they are exposed to a thor- 
oughly Calvinistic climate, may change this situation and 
necessitate a restatement of the position of these Lutheran 
churches. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. What is unionism? 


2. What place do Congregational churches give creeds and the 
doctrines of Scripture? 

3. Describe the doctrinal position of the Moravians. 

4. The Disciples and the Churches of Christ, largest noncreedal 
group in America, had in their midst the ‘‘Restorationists.”” Who 
were they? 

5. What effect has noncreedalism had on the unity in the Disciples” 
churches, especially between the conservative and liberal 
groups? 

6. From what specific event do the Adventists derive their name? 

7. List some doctrines which the Adventists adhere to. 

8. What four synodical bodies joined to form the Synodical Con- 
ference in order to maintain faithfulness to Scripture and the 
Lutheran confessions? 

9. The National Lutheran Council holds that Holy Scripture is the 
Word of God and the Augsburg Confession and Luther’'s Small 
Catechism as true expositions thereof. Why does the Missouri 
Synod not join? 

10. Why has the Synodical Conference so far refused to join the 
Lutheran World Federation? 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Show on the basis of the Bible passages that the opposition of 
many Lutherans to church union without unity is Scriptural: Matt. 
28:20; 1 Tim. 4:16; Acts 20:32. — Maïit. 10:32; Rom. 16:17. — 
Gal. 1:8,9; 5:9. 
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2. From the sad experiences of unionistic churches show that all 
teachers of the church need careful preparation for teaching in 
order to be a blessing to those whom they teach. 


3. Read the Brief Statement [Concordia Publishing House, No. 
13-1121, 72 cent a dozen), and summarize the Lutheran teach- 
ings concerning Holy Scripture, conversion, and means of grace, 
as presented in this document. 

4. ‘‘Merge, or be submergedl’’ say the unionists. ‘’We must pre- 
sent a united front against the enemies of the church.”” What is 
the reply of conservative Lutherans? 

5. Write a short description of Protestantism, bringing out its posi- 
tion with respect to religious freedom, the doctrines of Scripture, 
etc. (See Lutheran Cyclopedia, art. on ‘Protestantism') 


Chapter Seven . . . Non-Christian Cults 


Definition of a Non-Christian Cult 


A NON-CHRISTIAN cult is here defined as a religious 
group which claims to be Christian even though it denies 
the basic doctrines of Scripture regarding the person and 
the work of Christ. Such a group may deny His humanity 
(Docetae) or, more often, His deity, like the Arians (see 
Chapter One). All non-Christian cults also deny the vicari- 
ous atonement, namely, that Christ took the sins of the 
world upon Himself (John 1:29) and died on the cross 
as the sinner’s Substitute. They look upon Him as a new 
lawgiver or merely as a good example to imitate. If a 
religious body wants to be regarded as a Christian church, 
it must confess, without any reservations, the basic truths 
of Scripture as the Christian church has confessed them 
for centuries in the ecumenical creeds. 


Members of cults are often quite clever in hiding their 
denial of basic Christian truths. Therefore Scripture warns 
the Christians: “Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but 
test the spirits to see whether they are of God; for many 
false prophets have gone out into the world. By this you 
know the Spirit of God: every spirit which confesses that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit 
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which does not confess Jesus is not of God” (1 John 4: 
1-3 RSV) 

Christians are not immune to the deceptions of such 
false prophets and must for that reason fortify their faith 
by diligent study of the Holy Scriptures. Commenting on 
John 1:2, Luther says: “If I were inclined to let go of 
Scripture and follow my reason, I, too, could lie and blas- 
pheme precisely as they [the deniers of Christs deity] do. 
But we have not invented this text about the eternal God- 
head of Christ. By the special grace of God it has come 
down to us and will, I dare say, remain despite all heretics 
(many of whom will vet try their prowess on it) and will 
continue to the end of the world.” 


Socinianism 


Laelius Socinus (1525—1562) and his nephew Faustus 
Socinus (1539—1604) have given their name to a denial 
of the Holy Trinity which has become known as Socinian- 
ism and to which modern Unitarianism has been traced. 
Rakov in Poland became the center of the anti-Trinitarians. 
The Rakovian Catechism published there in 1605 rejects 
the doctrine of the Trinity as irrational and views the 
essence of Christianity as doing God’s will in accord with 
Scripture and human reason. Christ is considered as a 
human being endowed with divine powers because of 
His blameless life. Socinianism teaches salvation by works; 
there is no room in its system for salvation by grace through 
faith. Socinianism was crushed in Poland by the Jesuits, 
but its principles lived on elsewhere. In England Socinians 
became known as Unitarians. 


American Unitarians 


American Unitarianism sprouted in the theological soil 
of New England Congregationalism. The First Church 
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in Plymouth (founded in 1620) and the church in Salem 
(founded in 1629) are now Unitarian. But the first church 
to declare its Unitarianism offcially was the Episcopal- 
church King's Chapel in Boston (founded in 1689). The 
American Unitarian Association was founded in 1825, and 
a national conference was organized in 1865. . 

Unitarians have no formal creed. Their teachings must 
be culled from their writings. They reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity as polytheistic. Therefore they deny the deity 
of Jesus, though they are ready to refer to Him as divine. 
Like the Socinians and other non-Christian cults, they 
reject the doctrine of the vicarious atonement as being 
incompatible with their conception of God and man and, 
instead, teach salvation by character. Their purpose is not 
to prepare people for another life but to inspire them to 
live this life as it ought to be lived. Pointing to the liberals 
in other denominations, Unitarians have said that there 
are more Unitarians in those denominations than in their 
own organized Unitarian group. 

The American Unitarian Association and the Univer- 
salist Church of America, another group denying the 
Trinity, are planning a merger to be known as the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Laïter-day Saints 


(Mormon Church) 
History 


Joseph Smith (1805-1844), the founder of Mormonism, 
convincingly demonstrated to the world that it is possible 
to deceive some people with the most absurd religious 
claims. Smith declared that the Book of Mormon, written 
in “Reformed Egyptian” on golden plates and hidden by 
Moroni over 1,000 years ago on Mount Cumorah, near 
Palmyra, New York, had upon Moronÿs orders been 
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removed by him in 1827. With the aid of a pair of mysteri- 
ous spectacles, which he called Urim and Thummim (for 
the origin of this name see Ex. 28:30), Smith says he and 
Oliver Cowdery translated the writing on the golden plates 
and in 1830 published their translation. The Book of Mor- 
mon is probably a combination of Solomon Spalding’s story 
Manuscript Found and Campbellite doctrines, introduced 
by Sidney Rigdon, who had been a Baptist minister and 
then à Campbellite until he quarreled with Alexander 
Campbell. 

On April 6, 1830, Joseph Smith founded his new church. 
À year later he moved it to. Kirtland, Ohio, next to Jackson 
County, Mo. then to Nauvoo, Ill, where he and his brother 
Hyrum were lynched by a mob while awaiting trial in 
a local prison. The majority of the “Saints” then accepted 
the leadership of Brigham Young, who led them to Salt 
Lake, Utah. Several rebel groups rejected Young's leader- 
ship. The largest of these, with headquarters at Independ- 
ence, Mo. is known as the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


Doctrinal Sources and Doctrines 


Utah Mormons claim to draw their doctrines from the 
Bible, “as far as it is translated correctly,” the Book of 
Mormon, and progressive revelations. Smith and Young 
pretended to receive direct revelations from God whenever 
they needed them; Mormon “apostles” still expect such mes- 
sages from God. Other important sources of their doctrines 
are The Pearl of Great Price and Smith’s Doctrines and 
Covenants. 

According to Mormonism God the Father has a body of 
flesh like any human being. Brigham Young taught that 
Adam is our God. Mormons are very much confused in 
their teaching about God. Some speak of three distinct 
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gods plus many other gods or of one god without the 
deity of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. (But see John 
4:24; Deut. 6:4; Ps. 90:1, 2; Matt. 28:19) 


Apostle O. Hyde taught that at the marriage at Cana 
Jesus was the groom and there became the polygamist 
husband of the Marys and Martha (but see: John 2:1-11). 
Utah Mormons practiced polygamy until the United States 
government compelled them to discontinue it, but they 
have never rejected that practice as an evil in itself. 


Mormons regard Adams fall as a fortunate event, for 
without it, they say, Adam would not have known good 
and evil here, neither could he have had mortal posterity 
(but see Gen. 2:16, 17; Rom. 5:12). Regarding the atone- 
ment they teach that through it Jesus Christ made it pos- 
sible for mankind to save itself by obedience to laws and 
ordinances, which they call laws and ordinances of the 
Gospel (but see: Gal. 8:13; 4:4, 5). Mormonism definitely 
teaches salvation by works. Condemning the doctrine of 
justification by faith, a prominent Mormon leader declared 
that this doctrine has exercised an influence for evil since 
the early days of Christianity. (But see Rom. 8:20, 28) 


Finally, Mormonism teaches that there is no hell (but 
see Matt. 25:46; Mark 9:43, 44). Heaven they assume to 
be very much like the earth; men will live with their wives 
who have been “sealed” to them by the church. (But see 
Rom. 7:1-3; Matt. 22:30) 

Members of the Reorganized Church do not want to 
be classified with the Utah Mormons and therefore reject 
their prophetic pronouncements beginning with those of 
Brigham Young; but they must, nevertheless, be treated as 
a non-Christian cult, because this group, like the Utah 


branch of Mormonism, denies that Jesus Christ is true God 
like the Father. 
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The Church of Christ, Scientist 
History 


The Church of Christ, Scientist, was founded by Mrs. 
Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy (1821—1910). In 1862 
she met Phineas P. Quimby of Portland, Maine, who held 
that sickness is unreal and present only in the imagination 
of man. Therefore the object of healing is to take away the 
belief in the existence of sickness in the patient through the 
“truth,” namely, that God Himself is perfect health and 
that man lives and is in God. 

Some believe that Mrs. Eddy simply adapted Quimbys 
system to her own purpose. Mrs. Eddy, however, denied 
any indebtedness to Quimby. She insisted that she did 
not discover Christian Science until after Quimby’s death. 
When her recovery from a fall seemed to be impossible, 
she turned quite accidentally to Matt. 9:2, and there, she 
asserted, she learned to heal herself by right thinking. 
Despite her assertion, however, her connection with 
Quimby has been established by her own reports published 
in the Portland Courier. 

But Christian Science need not be judged by Mrs. 
Eddy life, because it is condemned by her teaching, which 
she offered to the public in 1875 in her book Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures. This book, she said, 
contained the divinely revealed explanation of Christs 
scientific methods of healing. Four years after publication 
of Science and Health she founded the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and organized the Mother Church at Boston to 
“reinstate primitive Christianity and its lost element of 
healing.” 


A Sampling of Christian Science Doctrines 


Mrs. Eddy insisted that the source of her doctrines is 
the Holy Scriptures, which, however, according to her, 
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cannot be understood without her Key to the Scriptures. 
Her doctrines, a bizarre mixture of Quimbys magnetic 
healing and of various heathen religious and philosophical 
systems, may be summed up in the following four sen- 
tences in Science and Health (1917 printing, p. 118): 
“1. God is All-in-all. 2. God is good. Good is Mind. 8. God, 
Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 4. Life, God, omnipo- 
tent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease. — Disease, sin, 
evil, death, deny good, omnipotent God, Life” If the 
reader finds these tenets confusing, the fault does not lie 
with him; the entire Key to the Scriptures is confusing. 
Nevertheless, there are enough clear statements in it to 
prove that Christian Science is neither Christian nor 
scientific. 

Science may defend itself against the claims of Chris- 
tian Science to be scientific; but its claim to be Christian 
calls for the Christian’s examination and judgment. Chris- 
tian Science flatly denies every basic doctrine of the 
Christian faith. The following statements taken from 
Science and Health (1922 printing) sufficiently prove the 
justice of this judgment. Regarding the Trinity it says: 
“The theory of three persons in one God (that is, a personal 
Trinity or Tri-unity) suggests polytheism, rather than the 
one ever-present I AM” (p. 256. But see Matt. 28:19; John 
10:30; Acts 17:8; John 14:16). Regarding Jesus Christ it 
says: “The Christian who believes in the First Command- 
ment is a monotheist. Thus he virtually unites with the 
Jew’s belief in one God, and recognizes that Jesus Christ is 
not God, as Jesus himself declared, but is the Son of God” 
(p.361. But see Rom. 9:5; 1 John 5:20; John 1:1). Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Eddy Jesus never died. She says: “The lonely 
precincts of the tomb gave Jesus a refuge from his foes, 
a place in which to solve the great problem of being. . .. 
His disciples believed Jesus to be dead while he was 
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hidden in the sepulchre; whereas he was alive, demonstrat- 
ing within the narrow tomb the power of Spirit to overrule 
mortal, material sense” (P. 44. But see Rom. 5:10; 1 Cor. 
15:83, 4) 

Mrs. Eddy robs the Christian of his joy on the Day of 
the Lord’s Ascension by the following inane remarks: 
“Jesus” unchanged physical condition after what seemed 
to be death was followed by his exaltation above all 
material conditions; and this exaltation explained his 
ascension, and revealed unmistakably a probationary and 
progressive state beyond the grave. ... In his final demon- 
stration, called the ascension, which closed the earthly 
record of Jesus, he rose above the physical knowledge of 
his disciples, and the material senses saw him no more.” 
(P. 46. But see Acts 1:9-11) 

Denying the deity of Jesus, Mrs. Eddy has no place for 
His death on the cross. She says: “The material blood of 
Jesus was no more efficacious to cleanse from sin when 
it was shed upon ‘the accursed tree than when it was 
flowing in his veins as he went daily about his Father’s 
business” (p. 25. But see Eph. 1:7; 1 Peter 1:18, 19; 1 John 
1:7). The Biblical doctrine of the atonement is thus denied. 
The comforting words of 1 Peter 2:24 she explains in 
typical Eddvyistic style in these words: “Jesus bore our sins 
in his body. He knew the mortal errors which constitute 
the material body, and could destroy those errors; but at 
the time when Jesus felt our infirmities, he had not con- 
quered all the beliefs of the flesh or his sense of material 
life, nor had he risen to his final demonstration of spiritual 
power.” (P.53. But see Heb. 9:26-28) 

Faith as confidence in God’s gracious promises of salva- 
tion means nothing to Mrs. Eddy. She says: “Practice not 
profession, understanding not belief, gain the ear and right 
hand of omnipotence; and they assuredly call down infinite 
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blessings” (p. 15). “Spirit is all-knowing; this precludes 
the need of believing. Matter cannot believe, and Mind 
understands. The body cannot believe. The believer and 
belief are one and are mortal. Christian evidence is 
founded on Science or demonstrable Truth, flowing from 
immortal Mind, and there is in reality no such thing as 
mortal mind.” (P. 487. But see John 3:36; Acts 16:81; 
Rom. 3:28) 


Mrs. Eddy’s pronouncements on sin, sickness, and death 
are either contradictory or utterly unclear. She holds that 
sin, sickness, and death really do not exist; nevertheless she 
asserts: “We cannot escape the penalty due for sin” (p.6). 
“To suppose that God forgives or punishes sin according 
as His mercy is sought or unsought, is to misunderstand 
Love and to make prayer the safety-valve for wrong- 
doing” (p. 6). “Sin, sickness, and death are compromised 
in human material belief, and belong not to the divine 
Mind. They are without a real origin or existence” (pp. 
286, 287). “The only reality of sin, sickness, or death is 
the awful fact that unrealities seem real to human, erring 
belief, until God strips off their disguise.” (P. 472. But see 
Rom. 5:12; Heb. 9:27; Matt. 4:24) 


The quotations above, taken from Mrs. Eddys Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, the foundation upon 
which Christian Science is founded, demonstrate con- 
clusively that the Church of Christ, Scientist denies the 
fundamental doctrines of Holy Scripture. Accordingly any 
claim of Christian Scientists to have the power of healing 
must be regarded as false, for their healings, such as they 
are, must come under the Lord’s condemnation of false 
signs and wonders, even as Mrs. Eddy is manifestly a false 
prophetess, and the “Christ” in Christian Science is a false 
Christ. (Matt. 24:24) 
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The Unity School of Christianity 


In 1887 Myrtle Fillmore was cured from what was be- 
lieved to be an attack of tuberculosis by a Christian Science 
practitioner. Adopting some of the principles of Christian 
Science, she began to demonstrate her “powers of healing” 
on her friends and neighbors. In 1889 she and her hus- 
band, Charles Fillmore, established the Unity School of 
Christianity near Kansas City, Mo. The basic principle of 
Unity is the omnipotence of thought. Unity teaches that 
the man who knows how to employ this power will have 
healing for his body, complete freedom from distressing 
thought, and ultimate perfection. Accordingly, Unity 
asserts, there is no need of salvation. Jesus is merely an 
example of what man can become. 


Theosophy 


Theosophy, which Theosophists claim is not a religion 
but an effort to fuse Eastern and Western philosophy, is 
indeed a fusion of philosophies ancient and modern. The 
disciples of Theosophy, claiming to be pupils of all the 
great thinkers of the ages, boast of delving into the secrets 
hidden in Hinduism, Buddhism, Spiritualism, Egyptian 
hermeticism (powers attributed to the god Thoth), and 
occultism (magic, astrology, etc.). They believe to have 
discovered two basic truths by their research: (1) The 
hidden forces in nature show that God is immanent (in- 
dwelling or inherent in all things); and (2) the latent 
powers in man show that man is perfectible. Like Spiritual- 
ism, Theosophy claims to invade the spirit world; but 
. whereas Spiritualism does so through a medium, Theosophy 
attempts to do so through man's own clairvoyant powers. 
But though the Theosophists say that all men have the 
latent power to invade the spirit world, they believe that 
only a few have developed the “trance” power of clair- 
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voyancy. Theosophists disclaim the need of the Bible or 
of any revelation other than their own clairvoyant powers. 


Doctrines 


Theosophys god is the World-Soul or Universal Spirit, 
an impersonal pantheistic activity, a subtle and invisible 
matter surrounding the visible world. Theosophists teach 
that all human thoughts, words, and deeds will leave a 
visible mark on man's physical features; and that likewise 
all human activity will also make an invisible impression 
on the World-Soul. Thus the World-Soul is a permanent 
record of all human activity. It is this World-Soul which 
Theosophists claim to invade by clairvoyancy in order to 
obtain the information which they desire. 

Theosophy’s heaven is the Buddhist nirvana, which 
consists of a sinless, unconscious state. In this state all 
passions and desires have been extinguished, and man's 
individuality has been annihilated. The path to this blissful 
state passes through man's record as registered in the 
World-Soul. This, however, calls for an elaborate system 
of preparation. 

The Yoga system, developed by the swamis and the 
yogis, is the road to Yoga, the union of the human soul with 
the World-Soul. The word “yoga” is also applied to the 
ascetic practice which aims to effect such union through 
the withdrawal of the senses from all external objects and 
through concentration of the mind on some central truth. 
The Royal Yoga, the highest form of yoga, has eight 
branches, four prescribing physical and four prescribing 
mental exercises. They are: (1) observance of moral 
principles; (2) correct posture; (3) breath control; 
(4) harmony between physical and mental powers: 
(5) concentration; (6) meditation; (7) loss of conscious- 
ness; and (8) union with the World-Soul. 
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Theosophy teaches that despite the intensive study of 
the World-Soul and the exhaustive exercises of yoga, man 
cannot reach Nirvana during one earthly existence. There- 
fore he is, according to the Hindu doctrines of transmigra- 
tion and karma, subject to a continuous round of rebirths 
until he has reached perfection. According to Hinduism 
and Buddhism, karma is the cosmic operation by which 
a persons status in life is determined by his own deeds in 
a previous incarnation. The lords of karma watch every 
deed and demand full compensation for every act. 
Theosophy calls this the theory of inevitable consequence. 


Theosophy in America 


Theosophy was introduced to America by Madame 
Helena P. Blavatsky (1851—1891), who came to New York 
from India in 1872. Together with Henry Olcott she 
organized the Theosophical Society in 1875. After Olcott’s 
death in 1907, Mrs. Annie Besant (1847-1933) became the 
leader. There are perhaps a score of theosophical societies 
in America. Their names do not always reveal their true 
character, such as the Vedanta Society and Rosicrucianism, 
the Ancient and Mystical Order Rosae Crucis. Some tempt 
the unwary with such attractive names as Church of 
Illumination and The Church of the Radiant Light. Others 
reveal their pagan emphases with such names as Yogoda 
Sat-Sanga and Mayan Temple. The Buddhist Churches of 
America are seeds of Oriental paganism planted on Amer- 
ican soil. 

Spiritism, or Spiritualism 

Spiritualism has been defined as the belief, or doctrine, 
that the spirits of the dead, surviving after mortal life, can 
and do communicate with the living, especially through 
a medium, a person particularly susceptible to their in- 
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fluence. The claims of Spiritualists can be traced to ancient 
times and are voiced by many pagan writers of all ages. 
The American organization goes back to the writings of 
A. J. Davis and to the “Hydesville rappings” of the Fox 
sisters in 1848. They later confessed that they had prac- 
ticed fraud. : 

As a religious system Spiritualism is completely anti- 
Christian, denying every basic doctrine of the Christian 
faith. According to Spiritualism God is merely the deifica- 
tion of nature and its phenomena, and Christ was merely 
a medium. Man's spirit is the life which proceeds from 
God and establishes the union of each man with the 
Eternal Spirit and with every other man in a great brother- 
hood of men. At death the soul becomes the body of the 
spirit. That is all. There are traits of Spiritualism in Chris- 
tian Science and in Theosophy as well as in numerous 
other cults of that kind. 

Scripture emphatically forbids Spiritualism and all 
forms of witchcraft and associated practices (fortune- 
telling, astrology, etc.). The road to Endor leads to death — 
sometimes to suicide, but always to spiritual and eternal 
death! (See Ex. 22:18; Lev. 19:31; Deut. 18:10-12; Is. 8:19; 
1 Sam. 28:7-20). There are at least five Spiritualistic bodies 
in the United States. 

New Thought 


“New Thought” is at present the general designation 
of about a score of metaphysical cults associated in the 
National New Thought Alliance, formed in 1895. New 
Thought resembles Christian Science and Unity, but, 
unlike the former, it does not deny the reality of matter 
or suffering. It has been summarized by its devotees as 
follows: (1) God's power and activity are universally 
accessible, (2) Man is the highest creation — son or idea 
— of his loving Father-Mother (God). (3) There is no 
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evil or error. What appears to be (d)evil or error is the 
product of man's mortal mind, working negatively, in 
reverse to the will of God, without understanding His 
creative laws. . . . (4) Jesus Christ is not only our Ex- 
emplar but also, in a larger sense, the perfect-man Idea 
existing eternally in the divine Mind. ... (5) The exalta- 
tion of right thinking is the means of attaining the divine 
life. 

In New Thought, as in Christian Science and Unity, 
there is no sin; therefore man needs no Savior from sin. 
By his own efforts man can reach the goal of the divine 
life. New Thought may, on one level, appeal to a man 
like Ralph Waldo Emerson and his transcendentalist fol- 
lowers and, on another level, intellectually lower, to a man 
like Father Divine and the citizens of his Harlem “heaven.” 
The denial of sin and the Savior from sin marks New 
Thought as a pagan group in a class with the adherents of 
Theosophy. 

Lodges 

Ancient paganism in the Roman Empire had its so- 
called mystery cults, secret societies which promised their 
adherents certain spiritual and temporal advantages not 
granted to other people. Today there are many secret 
societies which likewise promise specific advantages to 
their members not granted to nonmembers. Such societies 
are usually known as “lodges.” Most lodges have a religious 
ritual and therefore come under the heading of religious 
cults. But inasmuch as their religion is not the Christian 
religion, they must be treated under the heading of non- 
Christian cults. The order of Freemasons, established in 
England in 1717, is the oldest lodge in America. Many 
other lodges have in some ways copied the principles and 
the practices of the Freemasons. 
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Like the other cults discussed in this chapter, the 
lodges may place a Bible on their altar, or table. Their 
meetings may be opened with the reading of some portion 
of the Bible. Bible verses may decorate the walls of their 
temple or hall. Their ritual contains texts from the New 
Testament. The name of Jesus and of the Holy Trinity 
may be used in their religious exercises and statements. 
On certain occasions the members of the lodge may march 
to a church as a body and listen to a Christian sermon. 
But none of these Christian symbols and practices makes 
a lodge a Christian society. 

The religion of the lodge is calculated to meet with 
everybody’s approval. Therefore the religion of the lodge 
has been reduced to the simple principle of the universal 
fatherhood of God, the universal brotherhood of man, and 
salvation by doing right. 

But the lodge’s “Father” is not the true God, because 
He is not the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the 
lodge’s god is the idol to whom Unitarians, Mormons, 
Christian Scientists, and Theosophists pray — all of whom 
may be members of the same lodge. God is the Father 
of Christians because they believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and are baptized in His name. (Gal. 8:26-28) 

There is, moreover, no true brotherhood of man apart 
from the Fatherhood of the true God (Matt. 28:8, 9; 28:19; 
Col. 1:2). This brotherhood is established through faith 
in Christ. Only the prayers of this true Christian brother- 
hood are acceptable to God, for they come before Him 
in the name of His Son (Col. 1:8; John 14:13; 15:16). As to 
salvation, there is no salvation by doing right but only 
through faith in Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world 
(Matt. 1:21; John 8:16; 5:24; 11:25, 26; Acts 4:12; 16:30, 31; 
2 Cor. 5:21; 1 John 1:7). Anyone who slights the name of 
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Jesus in order not to offend others will be slighted by Jesus 
before His Father in heaven. (John 5:23; Matt. 10:82, 83) 


Heathen sometimes belong to several different religious 
cults at the same time; but Christians cannot conscien- 
tiously be members of their church and of a non-Christian 
cult at the same time. (2 Cor. 6:14-18) 


History Jehovah's Witnesses 


Jehovah’s Witnesses, formerly known as Russellites, are 
members of a militant religious cult founded by Charles 
Taze Russell (1852—1916). Russell, a Congregationalist in 
his early youth, organized a Bible class in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
which in 1876 elected him its “pastor” at the age of 
eighteen. He was never ordained. After serving as assistant 
editor of a small monthly magazine, he founded Zions 
Watch Tower (1879), now known as The Watchtower 
Announcing Jehovahs Kingdom. In 1881 he organized 
“The Watchtower Bible and Tract Society” at Pittsburgh. 

Russells followers have been known as Millennial 
Dawnism, International Bible Students Association, 
People’s Pulpit of Brooklyn, Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society, and simply as Russellites. This frequent change 
of name reminds one of a poor restaurant which ever so 
often advertises that it has been reopened under new 
management. The food is bad. The present name Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses was adopted in 1931. It turns attention 
away from Russell, the discredited founder, to the cults 
basic concept of Unitarianism. The cult has not, however, 
given up one bit of Russells false doctrines. 

Russell wrote six books entitled Studies in the Scrip- 
tures. À Seventh, The Finished Mystery, which appeared 
in 1917 after his death, caused a split in the group, the 
larger part following “Judge” J. F. Rutherford (1869 to 
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1942), Russells successor. The present leader is N. H. 
Knorr (born 1905). 

In 1908 headquarters were moved to Brooklyn. The 
organization owns a large printing establishment, a modern 
apartment building and office quarters, a “Kingdom Farm,” 
which supplies wood for furniture, a radio station, and a 
Bible school, “Gilead.” The workers in the offices and 
factories, known as the Bethel family, receive food, shelter, 
and a monthly allowance of $10 for devoting their entire 
time to “advertise the theocracy.” Every member of the 
cult is regarded as a minister. “Publishers” are part-time 
workers; “pioneers” are full-time workers. “Special pio- 
neers” and missionaries are assigned to isolated areas and 
missions. Books and pamphlets are distributed by the 
millions. Phonograph records are used to proclaim the 
cults message. 


Jehovah's Witnesses as Bible Students 


Jehovah’s Witnesses pose as serious Bible students, but 
they ignore all the basic principles of interpretation em- 
ployed by Christian scholars. The fact is that Russell 
first invented his scheme of theology and then super- 
imposed it on the Bible. His followers often completely 
ignore the context of a passage in order to establish a point. 
Thus they quote Ex. 9:16 to prove that Satan is to have 
every opportunity to deceive men so that through his ulti- 
mate destruction God’s glory may be enhanced, completely 
ignoring the fact that God here speaks of Pharaoh and not 
of Satan. 

In 1950 Jehovah’s Witnesses published The New World 
Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures, their very 
own version of the New Testament. The purpose of this 
translation is to support the fundamental tenets of the 
cult with the use of its own sectarian terminology. 
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Russel®s Theology 


Russell summed up his theology as follows: “The per- 
mission of evil, past and present, is educational and pre- 
paratory to the ushering of mankind into the golden age 
of prophecy in which all the families of the earth will be 
blessed with full knowledge of God and full opportunity 
to obtain everlasting life through the Redeemer, who then 
will be the great Restorer and Life-giver.” 


Regarding the Holy Trinity Russell blasphemed: “This 
view suited well the dark ages it helped to produce. . 
If it were not for the fact that this trinitarian nonsense was 
drilled into us from earliest infancy and the fact that it is 
so soberly taught in theological seminaries by gray-haired 
professors . . . nobody would give it a moments serious 
consideration.” (But see 2 Cor. 13:14; Matt. 28:19; Deut. 
6:4. Read also the Nicene and the Athanasian Creed) 


Russell denied the deity of Jesus Christ, teaching: “Our 
Redeemer existed as a spirit being before he was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst men. At that time, as well as sub- 
sequently, he was properly known as ‘a god’ —a mighty 
one. ... As chief of the angels and next to the Father, 
he [Christ] was known as the Archangel (highest angel 
or messenger), whose name, Michael, signifies, ‘Who as 
God’ or ‘God's Representrative”/” (But see John 20:28; 
1 John 2:20; John 1:1). Russell denied the resurrection of 
Christ, declaring: “It could not be that the man Jesus is 
the second Adam, the new father of the race instead of 
Adam; for the man Jesus is dead, forever dead.” (But see 
1 Cor. 15:17, 20-22) 


The Biblical doctrine of the vicarious atonement is the 
very heart of the Christian faith. Of this doctrine Paul 
says: “But though we or an angel from heaven preach any 
other Gospel . . . let him be accursed” (Gal. 1:8). But 
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Russell said: “The ‘ransom for all given by ‘the man Christ 
Jesus’ does not give or guarantee everlasting life or blessing 
to any man, but it does guarantee to every man another 
opportunity or trial for everlasting life” (But see 1 Tim. 
2:6) 

Probably Russells objection to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination of the wicked to eternal damnation made 
him turn to the Adventist denial of hell. He said: “Many 
have imbibed the erroneous idea that God placed our race 
on trial for life with the alternative of eternal torture, 
whereas nothing of the kind is even hinted at in the 
penalty. . .. Eternal torture is nowhere suggested in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and only a few statements in 
the New Testament can be so misconstrued as to appear 
to teach it.” (But see Matt. 25:41; 13:24) 


Concluding Remarks 


As the Christian reflects on these and other religious 
cults which come to tempt him, he must remember to be 
strong in the Lord and in the strength of His might and 
put on the whole armor of God, that he may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil, for it is this liar who 
speaks through the mouths of false prophets (John 8:44; 
Acts 5:38; Eph. 6:10-18). God’s people have been warned. 
Peter says: “There will be false teachers among you, who 
will secretly bring in destructive heresies; even denying 
the Master who bought them, bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction. And many will follow their licentious- 
ness, and because of them the way of truth will be reviled. 
And in their greed they will exploit you with false words; 
from of old their condemnation has not been idle, and their 
destruction has not been asleep” (2 Peter 2:1-3 RSV). 
Thus we close this chapter as we began it with a warning 
against the soul-destroying errors of false prophets. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. What position is given to Jesus Christ in all non-Christian cults? 
+ What do Mormons believe concerning God? atonement? justifi- 


cation? hell? heaven? 


For each of the following doctrines of the Christian faith give 
the interpretation of Christian Science: Trinity; Jesus Christ; 
Christ's Death on the Cross; Christ's Ascension; Atonement. 


What does Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy teach regarding sin, sick- 
ness, and death? 


What does the Unity School of Christianity believe concern- 
ing salvation? 


Explain the doctrines of transmigration and karma. 

Show that Spiritualism is anti-Christian. 

Compare New Thought with Christian Science. 

Why does The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod object to its 
members holding membership in a lodge, such as the Masonic 
Order? 

From the section on ‘‘Russell’s Theology'' make a list of some 
of the false doctrines Jehovah's Witnesses teach. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


. Chapter Seven reports many misinterpretations of Scripture. 


As you read the various sections of this chapter, make a list of 
some of the most serious errors. Give the error, the cult that 
believes it, and one or more Bible passages to show it is wrong. 
Theosophy is a philosophical and religious cult that has gained 
adherents since it was introduced into the United States many 
years ago. Put down a statement giving its principles, its con- 
cept of God, its teaching about heaven. Give several reasons 
why people are attracted to it. 

Name the cults that attract people by the popular conception 
of ‘mind over matter,’ and show how they use this principle. 
The apostle Paul writes to Timothy: ‘Evil men and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived'’ [2 Tim. 
3:13). How true this is of America with its hundreds of sects 
and cults! Answer these questions: How can we best avoid being 
ensnared by such deceivers? How can we help others from 
being deceived by them? How can we rescue those who have 
been seduced? 


Chapter Eight . .. Movements and 
Trends Within 
American Churches 


Importance of Recognizing Movements and Trends 


Ir is no longer possible to identify the doctrines of 
some denominations by their formal confessions, because 
these churches do not insist on loyalty to their historic 
creeds. In the same denomination some members may 
abide by their denominational creeds while others depart 
from them. For example, in some Reformed denominations 
the historic creeds of Calvinism, such as the Westminster 
Confession, no longer serve as a banner of identification 
for its members. 


Because of certain trends and movements within a 
church body, there may be greater doctrinal differences 
within the group than those which separate one denomina- 
tion from another. For example, it is probable that a 
number of people in the Presbyterian Church are in fuller 
agreement with a similar group in the Baptist Church than 
they are with some members of their own denomination. 
Movements and trends within the churches cut across 
denominational lines. Three such movements and trends 
may be designated as religious liberalism, neo-orthodoxy, 
and evangelicalism. 

[140] 
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Religious Liberalism 

Definition 

Religious liberalism is a movement in modern Protes- 
tantism which emphasizes freedom from tradition and 
authority. Religious liberals claim the right to adjust 
religious beliefs to scientific conceptions and the spiritual 
capacities of men. This means that a Christian’s faith is 
to bow to human reason. (But see 1 Cor. 2:14; Eph. 2:1; 
Rom. 8:7; Eph. 2:8, 9) 


History 


Religious liberalism is nothing new in the history of 
the church. Proud human reason has rebelled against the 
authority of the Word of God from the days of the Lord’s 
own teaching to the present time. There were those among 
His disciples who found His teaching unreasonable and 
left Him (John 6:60, 66). Their leaving could be com- 
pared to a liberal trend and a movement away from the 
Lord. 

In the second and third centuries the church was dis- 
turbed by the Gnostics. À man by the name of Marcion 
wanted to free the church from Old Testament and Jewish 
influences. Arianism and Pelagianism could also be con- 
sidered as ancient movements of religious liberalism. (See 
Chapter One) 

In the Middle Ages Peter Abelard (1079—1142) rebelled 
against the Biblical doctrine of the atonement. At the time 
of the Reformation Socinianism appeared as a form of reli- 
gious liberalism (see Chapter Seven). In the seventeenth 
century rationalism in England attempted to show that 
Christianity is a reasonable faith. (But see 1 Cor. 1:17-31) 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ration- 
alism was cloaked in the attractive garb of the enlighten- 
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ment. In the late nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century it appeared as Modernism. At present it is known 
as religious liberalism, and a younger rival has appeared 
under the name of neo-orthodoxy. 

Rationalistic movements and trends in the church have 
a way of adorning themselves with attractive names. The 
term “rationalism” (ratio, Latin for reason) appeals to 
those who hold that human reason, unaided by divine 
revelation, is an adequate guide to all attainable religious 
truth. The word “enlightenment” suggests that those who 
do not agree with the tenets of rationalism are opposed to 
inquiry and enlightenment. 

Most people like to be up to date. The term “modern” 
in “modernism” or “modern religious liberalism” attracts 
those who would not lag behind the times. “Liberalism” is 
spiced with the flavor of liberty, which, of course, is 
desired by all men. But whatever the connotations of these 
various terms may be, the term ‘“religious” must be re- 
tained, even by the liberals, in order to satisfy the natural 
desire of man for something supernatural. The latest desig- 
nation of liberalism — neo-orthodoxy — points backward 
and forward: “orthodox” to link up the movement with the 
conservative past, and “neo” or “new” to make it appear 
as modern and up to date. 

Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher (1768—1834) is re- 
garded as the founder of modern Protestant theology — 
perhaps it would be more correct to say of modern religious 
liberalism. His unionistic, liberal theology swamped the 
churches of Germany and spilled over into America. 
Religious liberalism considers him one of the greatest theo- 
logians. The reason is that his theology eliminates the need 
for Biblical authority. He held that knowledge and belief 
are not necessary in religion, hence there is no real need 
for the Bible. But he also excluded works as essential to 
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religion. The one important factor in his religion was feel- 
ing. For him the feeling of absolute dependence on God 
was the essence of religion. Of this feeling he made human 
reason, guided by experience, the sole judge. (But see 
Matt. 5:1, 2; John 8:30-32; Rom. 8:28; James 2:17) 

Next to Schleiermacher the most influential advocate of 
religious liberalism was Albrecht Ritschl (1822-—1889). 
He disagreed with Schleiermachers theology that feeling 
is the essential thing in religion, but like him made feeling, 
instead of Scriptures, the foundation for religious faith. 
Ritschls main writing was on the doctrine of justification 
and the atonement, but he explained away what the Bible 
has to say about both. He spoke of Jesus as divine but 
denied His deity. He spoke of Jesus as a religious genius, 
a religious hero, but denied His virgin birth, His miracles, 
and His resurrection. (But see Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:34, 85; 
John 11:47; 1 Cor. 15:17) 

Ritschl defined sin as mistrusting God. He held that 
its punishment is the feeling of guilt, but that God looks 
upon it merely as ignorance. There is no wrath of God 
over it, therefore there is no need for the vicarious atone- 
ment by Christ. God is love, and as soon as man realizes 
this, he is redeemed and justified. From this follows the 
new life of love toward God, faith, prayer, humility, and 
patience. (But see Gen. 2:16, 17; Ex. 20:5; Ps. 90:8-I1; 
Rom. 6:23; Gal. 8:10; John 8:16; Acts 4:12; 2 Cor. 5:17-21; 
Gal. 5:6) 

Ritschl’s use of old theological words and names to 
clothe his new unbiblical thoughts points up one of the 
reprehensible features of much of liberal theology. Appear- 
ing in the old garb of orthodox theology but differing radi- 
cally from the old doctrines in content and meaning, liberal 
theology deceives the unwary and misleads men to dam- 
nation. Liberal deceivers know how to appeal to humar 
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reason and emotion, therefore Christians must faithfully 
heed Pauls exhortation to Timothy to continue in the 
doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. (2 Tim. 8:14-17) 

Liberal theology has done what it could to rob the 
Christian of his confidence in the divine authority of Scrip- 
ture. Schleiermacher and Ritschl substituted human feel- 
ing and reason for the authority of Scripture. Julius Well- 
hausen (1844—1918), a German professor, joined the 
attack on Scripture by teaching that the Bible is not 
divinely inspired but the product of religious evolution. 
The attack was originally directed chiefly at the origin and 
the composition of the Pentateuch, but it soon included the 
other books of the Bible as well. The general thought is 
that the Bible is no more than any other book and must 
be treated accordingly. 

The investigation of the origin of the books of the 
Bible is known as higher criticism. As an effort to estab- 
lish the authorship, the historical background, the authen- 
ticity, and the integrity of a Biblical book, higher criticism 
is a useful study in theology. A student of the Bible cer- 
tainly wants to know as much about its parts as he can 
possibly find out. But the results of higher criticism must 
be evaluated in the light of the Bible’s witness to itself. 
Where these results conflict with the Bible’s witness to itself, 
a Christian will prefer the Biblical witness to the con- 
clusions of the higher critics. (Luke 24:25-27; 2 Peter 1: 
15-21) 

The views of Schleiermacher and Ritschl are reflected 
in the social gospel movement which was actively pro- 
moted by Walter Rauschenbush (1861-1918) and wel- 
comed especially by many churchmen in the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Methodist, and Disciples churches. It spread 
amazingly fast towards the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, but began to decline 
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already before World War II. The social gospel was in- 
tended to improve the condition of man on this earth rather 
than to prepare him for heaven through the saving Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The social gospel was the gospel of reli- 
gious liberalism, which in those days was known as 
modernism, a term which has now been replaced by the 
simple term “religious liberalism.” The name has changed, 
but the non-Christian substance remains. 


Doctrines of Liberalism 


It is difficult to state the doctrinal position of liberalism 
in a few words because the liberals disagree among them- 
selves. It is easier to say which Biblical doctrines they 
reject than to point out what they teach in place of the 
rejected doctrines. 

Liberals are united in rejecting the Bible as the inerrant 
and infallible Word of God. Therefore they regard it as 
an insufficient source of truth. For the divine authority of 
Scripture they substitute reason and religious experience. 
The important question for them is: Does it work? For 
some believe that a thing is true only if it has a practical 
value. The doctrine of the virgin birth, they say, has no 
practical value; therefore it is not true. 

Liberalism’s rejection of the Bible as a sufficient source 
of truth may be traced to a number of factors. Wellhausen 
and his disciples prepared the way when they treated the 
Bible merely as a collection of human documents which 
should be treated like any other piece of human literature. 
The theory of evolution undermined the faith of many in 
Genesis 1 and 3. Moreover, by explaining away sin it 
eliminated the need for a Savior. Accepting the theory of 
evolution as established fact, the liberals looked upon all 
religions as products of evolution. Some forms of religion, 
like Judaism and Christianity, they say, progressed more 
rapidly than others and so reached a higher plane of value. 
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It must be noted, however, that some liberals today 
again think in terms of a divine activity in revelation. 
Though adhering to an evolutionary view of origins and 
refusing to define revelation in propositional terms, some 
insist on God’s special intrusions in history. Thus they 
speak of God’s unique revelation in the divine acts which 
resulted in the Hebrew nation and reached its climax in the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. In other words, God revealed 
Himself in special redemptive deeds, for example, in the 
Exodus of Israel from Egypt and finally in the person of 
Jesus Christ The Scriptures are not, however, divine 
revelation themselves, they say, but merely a witness to it. 
This witness is a thoroughly human thing and therefore 
as subject to errors as all human things are. However, the 
holy writers nowhere admit any error in their writings but 
insist that they are speaking and writing the words of 
the Holy Spirit. (1 Cor. 2:13; 2 Tim. 3:16; 2 Peter 1:20) 

Liberals are not agreed in their definition of God. The 
earlier liberals taught the doctrine of divine immanence. 
This means that God is in character not distinct from the 
world, but is a part of the world. The doctrine of divine 
immanence accordingly identifies God and the world. Some 
liberals defined God as the sum total of all that is good in 
the world. Today some hold that there is a transcendent 
God, who is above and independent of the universe, but 
they reject the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

The liberals who taught the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence had no difficulty in speaking of Christ as divine, for 
if the world, including all humanity, is God, then all men, 
including Christ, must be divine. Others, thinking in terms 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
regard all men as sons of God. In this sense they are will- 
ing to speak of Christ as God’s Son (John 1:1; 20:28; 1 John 
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9:20; Matt. 17:5; Rom. 9:5). Present-day liberalism speaks 
more favorably of Christ but still does not regard Him 
as equal with the Father and is unwilling to confess, with 
believing Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” (John 20:28) 

Whereas liberalism at one time looked upon sin as the 
growing pains of an evolving race, the human tragedies 
of two world wars have compelled it to reword its defini- 
tion. Some liberals still hold that original sin is nothing 
more than the bestial instincts in man and that actual sin 
is not the transgression of God’s Law but the mistakes man 
makes due to poor training, bad environment, or some 
personal complex. This generous view of sin has now been 
replaced with a more serious concept of man's sinfulness 
and conscious revolt against God. 

If sin is no more than a drag on mans inevitable 
progress and does not involve guilt; if God Himself is 
identified with nature; if Jesus Christ is divine only because 
He is human, as liberalism taught earlier in this century — 
then there is no room for an atonement such as Scripture 
teaches. Christ, according to this liberal view, did not bear 
the sinner’s guilt and punishment, but by His life and death 
merely manifested God’s love. The atonement therefore 
did not effect a change in God, but produces a change in 
man, who saves himself by imitating the example of Christ 
in assuming martyrdom for others. If God is brought into 
the picture at all, He is portrayed as a loving father who 
can do His children no harm. 

Present-day liberalism has retained the term “atone- 
ment,” but it belittles the wrath of God and the need of 
the suffering and death of Christ to appease it in the sinner’s 
stead. It has little use for expiation and propitiation. (But 
see Rom. 3:24, 25; 2 Cor. 5:18-21; 1 John 1:7; 2:1, 2) 

According to liberalism the kingdom of God is the 
brotherhood of man under the golden rule. Liberalism has 
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not been concerned with Christs rule in the believer's 
heart. Occupied with the affairs of this world, liberalism in 
the past had little time to think about Christs spiritual or 
heavenly kingdom. Now, however, it is more inclined to 
take a look upward than it was earlier in the century, be- 
cause things look bad on earth. Nevertheless, also now 
liberalism does not believe in the resurrection of the body 
for life everlasting in heaven. (But see 1 Cor. 15:3-24; 
John 5:28, 29) 
Neo-orthodoxy 

The term “neo-orthodoxy” is a misnomer. The term is 
to suggest that orthodoxy has come to life again. But the 
movement in theology which is known by this name is 
neither essentially new nor orthodox. The term has been 
applied to men who differ widely on important points of 
doctrine, such as Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Reinhold Nie- 
bubr, and Paul Tillich. 


History of Neo-orthodoxy 


Neo-orthodoxy has been traced to Soeren Aaby Kierke- 
gaard (1831-1855), a Danish religious philosopher and 
writer, whose works were scarcely known beyond his own 
country in his days but have since been widely studied. 
They have influenced the theology of Karl Barth, who is 
regarded by many as the father of neo-orthodoxy. This 
supposedly new theology has also been called “crisis the- 
ology,” perhaps because it arose in a critical period of 
modern history. It has also been referred to as “dialectic 
theology,” because it tries to convey à truth by apparently 
contradictory propositions. But whatever the name, it has 
rejected the immanence theology of the older liberalism 
and attempted to lead men back to faith in a transcendent 
God. Barth’s commentary on Romans, published in 1918, 
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threw a bomb into the camp of liberal theology. Barth 
points up the hopelessness of liberal theology, of which he 
himself is a brilliant product or, as some insist, example. 

The older liberalism identified God and man; neo- 
orthodoxy speaks of God as the Wholly Other. The older 
liberalism optimistically proclaimed the perpetual progress 
of man, forever going upward and onward; neo-orthodoxy 
holds that man is selfñish and cruel, bent on destroying 
others even at the risk of self-destruction. The older 
liberalism pictured God as a kind old father who benignly 
overlooks the faults of his children; neo-orthodoxy again 
points to the fact of God’s judgment on man. The old 
liberalism operated with human reason alone; neo-ortho- 
doxy points to certain supranatural truths which go beyond 
human understanding. But neo-orthodoxy cannot deny its 
liberal ancestry. 


The Liberalism of Neo-orthodoxy 


Like the older liberalism, neo-orthodoxy accepts the 
principles of higher criticism. To neo-orthodoxy the Bible 
is not the Word of God. It may become the Word of God, 
if God chooses to speak to someone through ïit. Barth 
says: “God does not speak to us everywhere in the Bible, 
but whenever, wherever, and through whatever words He 
will” Neo-orthodoxy erases the distinction between Law 
and Gospel. Brunner says: “Faith is obedience — nothing 
else — literally nothing else at all” Therefore it is not 
surprising that he does not associate the forgiveness of 
sin with the atoning death of the Savior. Nor is the 
account of the Lord’s bodily resurrection important to him, 
or the resurrection of the believer’s body, which to him 
means no more than “the continuity of the individual per- 
sonality on this side, and on that, of death” 

Religious liberalism is not dead. It has changed its 
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dress, but not its real self. It smiles indulgently on Bible- 
believing Christians and pities them for their childlike 
faith. (But see Matt. 18:3, 4) 


History Evangelicalism 


Bible-believing theologians and laymen did not let the 
attack of liberalism (modernism) go unchallenged. Begin- 
ning in 1909 the Testimony Publishing Co., Chicago, pub- 
lished twelve volumes of essays entitled The Fundamentals. 
Two laymen, Lyman and Milton Steward, defrayed the 
expense of printing and sending them to every Protestant 
minister in the United States. They also established the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute and a fund for the promotion of 
conservative doctrines throughout the world. 


The Fundamentals rallied conservative Protestant min- 
isters in the defense of Biblical Christianity and provided 
ammunition for their energetic campaign against liberal- 
ism, which threatened to take Christ out of Christianity 
and make man the center of religion. Summer Bible con- 
ferences were directed toward the re-establishment of the 
principles of the ancient Gospel and against the so-called 
social gospel of modernism. Interdenominational and non- 
denominational seminaries were established for the preser- 
vation of Christianity. A flood of anti-modernistic literature 
came from the Fundamentalist press. Several interdenomi- 
national groups were organized to combat modernist 
unbelief. The supporters of this antiliberal movement were 
called Fundamentalists. 


Doctrinal Emphases of Fundamentalism 


The Worlds Christian Fundamentals Association, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, adopted the following con- 
fession of faith: “(1) We believe in the Scriptures of the 
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Old and New Testaments as verbally inspired of God and 
inerrant in the original writings and that they are of 
supreme and final authority in faith and life. (2) We 
believe in one God, eternally existing in three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. (3) We believe that Jesus 
Christ was begotten by the Holy Spirit and born of the 
Virgin Mary and is true God and true man. (4) We be- 
lieve that man was created in the image of God; that he 
sinned and thereby incurred not only physical death, but 
also that spiritual death which is separation from God; 
and that all human beings are born with a sinful nature 
and, in the case of those who reach moral responsibility, 
become sinners in thought, word, and deed. (5) We be- 
lieve that the Lord Jesus Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures as a representative and substitutionary 
sacrifice and that all that believe in Him are justified on 
the ground of His shed blood. (6) We believe in the 
resurrection of the crucified body of our Lord, in His 
ascension into heaven, and in His present life there for 
us as High Priest and Advocate. (7) We believe in ‘that 
blessed hope, the personal premillennial and imminent 
return of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. (8) We believe 
that all who receive by faith the Lord Jesus Christ are 
born again of the Holy Spirit and thereby become chil- 
dren of God. (9) We believe in the bodily resurrection 
of the just and the unjust, the everlasting felicity of the 
saved, and the everlasting conscious suffering of the lost.” 

Inasmuch as most of the Fundamentalists were mem- 
bers of Reformed denominations, it is not surprising that 
this statement of faith says nothing about the means of 
grace. Point 4 above leaves the door open to Arminianism. 
Point 7 introduces one of the principal errors of Funda- 
mentalism: premillennialism. With a few notable excep- 
tions, leading Fundamentalists were premillenarians. 
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Despite these and other flaws in their armor, Fundamen- 
talists constituted a valiant army in the Christians” war 
with modernism. 


Millennialism 


Fundamentalism strongly emphasized the idea of a 
millennium and popularized it in many of the smaller 
Fundamentalist bodies. But this idea is gray with age. 
Already the Augsburg Confession condemned those who 
were spreading opinions that before the resurrection of 
the dead the godly would take possession of the kingdom 
of the world, the ungodly being everywhere suppressed. 
(Art. XVII) 

Millennialists may be divided into postmillennialists 
and premillennialists. Postmillennialists hold that before 
Jesus returns to judge the world the church will experience 
a thousand years of prosperity. When these thousand 
years are up, Jesus will come (post, or after, the thousand 
years. “Millennium” comes from the Latin mille, thousand, 
and annum, year). Premillennialists believe that Jesus will 
come to establish and rule personally in His kingdom here 
on earth for a thousand years and that at the end of the 
thousand years He will judge the world. This is the gen- 
erally accepted view of the millennium. Some premillen- 
nialists are dispensationalists, who divide the history of the 
world into seven periods, or dispensations. Five of these, 
they say, have passed. We are now nearing the close of 
the sixth. The seventh will be the world's great “Sabbath.” 

Millennialism is based on a faulty interpretation of the 
poetic and prophetic passages of Scripture, particularly of 
the passages in the Old Testament which speak of the 
bliss of Christs spiritual kingdom, and of Revelation 20, 
where a thousand years are mentioned merely to indicate 
a long period of time. 
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Evangelicalism as the New Fundamentalism 


Evangelicalism is not merely the continuation of Funda- 
mentalism but marks a further development of that move- 
ment. Many conservative theologians believed that Funda- 
mentalism did not include a sufficiently large number of 
Biblical doctrines in their defense against liberalism. 
Evangelicalism, going beyond Fundamentalism, aims to 
show the interrelation of all doctrines of Scripture. 


But whatever differences one may note between Evan- 
gelicalism and Fundamentalism, the fact is that the Evan- 
gelicals are now carrying on the fight for the Christian faith 
which the Fundamentalists began half a century ago. 
In this struggle Lutherans dare not be neutral. Though 
a Christian cannot remain silent when he sees another 
Christian in error, he will certainly support his fellow 
Christian whenever he defends God’s Word. 


Conclusion 


AI Christians deplore the divisions of the church and 
pray for unity, “eager to maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4:8); but they are also mind- 
ful of Paul’s appeal to the brethren “to take note of those 
who create dissensions and difficulties, in opposition to 
the doctrine which you have been taught; avoid them” 
(Rom. 16:17 RSV). It is not immaterial to which church 
one belongs. Doctrinal error is a deadly weapon. 


A study of the churches and religious cults should lead 
a Lutheran to a deeper appreciation of his own confes- 
sions. The more faithfully he compares the Lutheran con- 
fessions with the Word of God, the more deeply will he 
appreciate in humble gratitude the mercy of God, who 
has preserved for him the truth of His Word in its purity. 


A Lutheran must be a Lutheran by conviction. Having 
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examined the Lutheran confessions in the light of God's 
Word and found them in accord with it, he will join his 
fellow Lutherans of nearly four centuries ago in declaring: 
“Therefore we also have determined not to depart even 
a finger’s breadth either from the subjects themselves or 
from the phrases which are found in them-[the confes- 
sions] but, the Spirit of the Lord aiding us, to persevere 
constantly, with the greatest harmony, in this godly agree- 
ment, and we intend to examine all controversies according 
to this true norm and declaration of the pure doctrine.” 
(“Preface” to the Book of Concord, 1580) 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Movements and trends Within the churches are often not con- 
fined to a particular denomination but cut across denominational 
lines. List three such movements and trends. 

2. Why are many people attracted to a religion which refers to 
itself as ‘modern religious liberalism''? Consider each word 
in this title. 

3. Ritschl did much to undermine reliance on Scripture as the source 
and substance of our faith. What was his position on these 
doctrines: justification and atonement; Jesus Christ’s deity; orig- 
inal sin and its consequences? 

4. How does modern liberal theology use traditional theological 
terms in a manner designed to deceive the unwary? 

5. Explain what is meant by higher criticism. 

6. What should be the position of a sincere Bible student with 
reference to higher criticism? 

7. What source of doctrine do liberals substitute for the Bible as 
the inerrant and infallible Word of God? 

8. To what extent do some liberals today again think in terms of 
divine activity in revelation? 

9. Contrast the beliefs of liberalism and neo-orthodoxy in regard 
to God and man; the place of human reason; sin. 

10. Provide headings for the nine points in the confession of faith 
adopted by the World's Christian Fundamentals Association. 

11. What is the meaning of the term ‘‘millennium''? Explain the 
difference between premillennialists and postmillennialists. 

12. What is the purpose and function of Evangelicalism? 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Briefly state what liberals in general hold concerning God, Jesus, 
sin, the kingdom of God. 


2. Contrast neo-orthodoxy and liberalism. 


3. Prepare a statement indicating the contribution evangelical 
groups are making to the cause of the Christian church and its 
mission in the world. To what extent do they support error? 


4. With regard to religious broadcasts, tell (a) whether the average 
Lutheran should be encouraged to listen to such broadcasts in- 
discriminately; (b) whether or not Lutheran Sunday school 
teachers should listen to non-lutheran broadcasts. 
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